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Protesters rally 
against Bush, war 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 


About 35 to 40 protesters, armed 
with umbrellas and rain-soaked, sag- 
ging placards, gathered on the steps 
of the Milton S. Eisenhower Library 
at 3 p.m. last Thursday to express 
their opposition to the then-recent 
commencement of bombing in Iraq. 

The emergency rally, which pro- 
testors planned to initiate as soon as 
bombing began, was more aggressive 
than previous demonstrations, ac- 
cording to protest organizer Morgan 
MacDonald. He felt there was “still a 
good presence,” despite the heavy 
rain. 

“The weather was unfortunate ... 
it probably deterred some,” said 
MacDonald. “But we made our point 
heard.” 

MacDonald, equipped with a 
megaphone and sporting an “Uncle 
Sam” hat, led the protesters in chants, 
adding commentary along the way. 

“Don’t talk to me about collateral 
damage!” yelled MacDonald. “Col- 
lateral damage is murder!” 

Protestors chanted, “George Bush, 
we know you — your father was a 
killer, too.” Signs read, “How many 
lies per gallon?” and “All weapons are 
boomerangs.” 

Chris Powers, a graduate student 
in the humanities, led the protesters 
in satirical songs he wrote, and sopho- 
more Joseph Harrow, costumed in 
American-flag boxing gloves and a 
shirt that said “White Bomber,” 
chased MacDonald around the patio. 

“Tt was to satirize the ridiculous- 
ness of the bully state,” said Harrow, 
who also wore a camouflaged scarf 
over his face. “The “Brown Bomber’ is 
Mohammed Ali ... I was the ‘White 
Bomber.’ The majority of people in 
power in America are white, and 





they're bombing people who are not 
white.” 

Protest organizer Maha Jafri said 
the style of protest, which featured 
collective chants and song, offered a 
sense of unity. 

“Sometimes the simplest forms of 
articulation are more appropriate,” 
said Jafri. “It was the mode of protest 
to which the atmosphere was most 
conducive.” 

Some participants and observers 
huddled under thelibrary’s overhang, 
attempting to escape the persistent 
downpour. One such participant was 
Malte Meyer, a guest from Germany, 
who said he decided to attend the 
protest after receiving an e-mail from 
protest organizers. 

“It’s an expression of the majority 
of the world’s opinion,” said Meyer. 

Director Ronald Mullen and Lt. 
Steven Ossmus, along with other 
Hopkins security guards, were 
present at the protest. Mullen said 
security presence was intended to 
ensure that nothing interfered with 
the protesters’ demonstration. 

“We try not to interfere with their 
free movement ... and expression,” 
said Mullen. “We stay in the back- 
ground, but still visible ... and ever- 
vigilant.” 

After the hour-long demonstra- 
tion in front of MSE, the protesters 
marched to the War Memorial in 
downtown Baltimore to join approxi- 
mately 700 other protestors from the 
area, according to MacDonald. 

Harrow said the group initially 
decided to take a shuttle part of the 
way, but missed it by three minutes. 


Rather than wait for the next shuttle, | 
they decided to walk over three miles | 


to the War Memorial on Gay Street, 
he said. 
Others joined the group during 
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Morgan MacDonald leads protesters in chants outside the MSE Library last Thursday, where an emergency 
anti-war rally was held. The protesters later marched to downtown Baltimore for a citywide demonstration. 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The University is developing a 


| campus-wide evacuation plan and 
| response to possible threats of small- 
pox outbreaks in Baltimoreas part of 


its continuing effort to prevent 


Jewish center delayed by weather 





DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Construction of the Jewish activity center has been set back a month 
after severe winter weather but will be completed by spring 2003. 


BY JENNA O’STEEN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Jewish activity center that was 
planned for completion in the spring 
of 2004 has encountered setbacks 
from this winter’s severe snowfall. 

The construction of the Harryand 
Jeanette Weinberg Building at the 
Smokler Center for Jewish Life, lo- 
cated’at 3109 N. Charles Street, has 
been delayeda few weeks due to snow- 
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fall, according to Cassandra Gottlieb, 
the project’s architect. 

But contractor Jeff Cole said this 
will not have a lasting impact on the 
building’s construction. 

“We started work in mid-Decem- 


ber and the weather went to hell,” . 


Cole said. “But at this time we.do not 
see it as a continuing problem.” 

Cole said the project will be com- 
pleted by the end of December 2003 
or the beginning of January 2004. 


ISSUE 


... AND WE’RE SMARTER 

Coming back from an embarassing 
loss to Syracuse, the Jays hold up 
against top-rated Virginia at 
Homewood field last Saturday. Page 
Al2 


ISN’T HE THAT GUY FROM TV? 
Yes, it’s Gomez from The Addams 
Family and you ve probably seen him 


around campus. John Astin is star- 
ring in Bluff, a play that has nothing 
to do with vampires. Page B1 


IT CAME FROM THE 90S 

Is that Spacehog? Dishwalla? Live? 
Naah, it’s Better Then Ezra, and 
they’ve crawled out of the previous 
decade to entertain you once more. 
Page B7 


All of the snow had to be removed 
before work could resume at the site. 
Cole said the workers shoveled the 
snow, then melted the rest witha torch 
and pumped out the remaining wa- 
ter. 

Gottlieb also said there wasa prob- 
lem with the neighboring property’s 
gardening wall being on the center’s 
property. 

They had to address this problem 
to avoid damage to the neighbor’s 
wall foundation, so they “under- 
pinned” the wall. This involved put- 
ting tangent piles against the side for 
protection, causing another delay in 
construction. 

But Cole said they found the prob- 
lem early enough to “plan appropri- 
ately” without losing much time. 

“Things are moving pretty 

smoothly, It is a challenging project 
for the contractor because [the prop- 
ertylot] isatight space,” said Gottlieb, 
“but I think they are doing a great 
job.” 
Rabbi Joe Menashe of Hopkins 
Hillel agreed that there have been a 
few problems but said that he has 
been told “these are just par for the 
course... and the finish date has been 
a moving target all along that is now 
realistic.” 

Menashesaid thelagging economy 
could affect the fund collection for 
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Hopkins from becoming a soft target 
for terrorists. . 

“(We are working on] plans on 
how to evacuate the entire campus,” 
said James Zeller, assistant provost 
for budget and planning and chair of 
the crisis response team. He said the 
plan will be developed in the next few 
weeks and will avoid dependence on 
public transportation. 

“The simple thing to do would be 
to have the students congregate at a 
certain point,” said Zeller, and then 
have staff members or students with 
cars transport students to a specified 
location. 

The final place of evacuation will 
depend on city mandates, but evacu- 
ation routes have already been 
marked around the area. 


Security plans for possible crises 


The University will be cautious to 


limit information about evacuation | 


plans to Johns Hopkins affiliates. 
“We'll put it on the internal Web 

site so it’s not open to outsiders,” 

Zeller said and added that Susan 


Boswell, dean of studentlife, willover-_| 


see informing students of the proce- 
dure. 

The University also anticipates the 
need to help the city in the event ofa 
smallpox crisis. 

“Tn the event that we had to go to 
smallpox vaccinations, the city is go- 
ing to be asking the schools in Balti- 
more for help,” he said. “So we are 
beginning a process about how 
Homewood campus could be in- 
volved in helping.” 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 


Student fight breaks 


out at lacrosse game 


BY PAULINE PELLETIER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Two alcohol-related altercations 
involving 15 to 20 spectators in the 
Homewood Field stands occurred at 
9:34 p.m. near the end of Saturday’s 
lacrosse game against the University 
of Virginia. 

The fights were resolved after four 
Hopkins students were identified and 
left the stadium when asked to do so. 
There were no injuries reported and 
the students’ names were turned over 
to the Dean of Student Life. 

Dorothy Sheppard, associate dean 


of student life, could not be reached 
for comment. 

Officer Dennis Rosemary of 
Hopkins Security described the inci- 
dent as a “shouting match.” 

“[They were] students with an at- 
titude, let’s putit that way,” said Rose- 
mary. 

The incident was classified in the 
Hopkins Security daily incident re- 
port as involving a “disorderly sports 
crowd.” 

The fight occurred in the section 
closest to the entrance of the field, 
where members of the Pike and SAE 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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generates 
1,000 new 
jobs a year 


| BY LINDSAY SAXE 


Tue Johns Hopkins News-LetTTer 


More THAN $7 billion is contrib- 
uted to the Maryland economy by 


| Johns Hopkins Institutions (JHI), a 


recent report by the Bay Area Eco- 
nomics (BAE) research group re- 
vealed, amounting to a figure of $1 


| out of every $28 and one out of every 
| 29 jobs in the state generated by the 


University and its affiliates. 
The report, which was released in 


| January 2003, also declared Johns 
| Hopkins the largest private employer 


in Maryland, creating an average of 
more than 1,000 jobs per year since 
1999. 

The report outlined the various 
sources of the $7 billion economic 
impact, including money spent by 
JHU andits employees, students, visi- 
tors, students’ families, patients and 
retirees. The figure has doubled in the 


| past decade and grew almost 36 per- 


cent from just four years ago. 
“Most of the growth over the past 
three years has been in jobs ... The 


| Johns Hopkins Health System has 


grown a little, but the bulk of the em- 
ployment growthhas been atthe Uni- 
versity,” said University spokesman 
Dennis O’Shea. 

BAE found that a total of 85,410 
new jobs were directly and indirectly 
supported by JHI in 2002 alone. 

A vast chunk of this new employ- 
ment was facilitated by $1.4 billion in 
research awarded toJH]in 2002, more 
than any other university in the na- 
tion. The Applied Physics Laboratory 
and the Bunting Blaustein Cancer 
Research Center are two major com- 
ponents of this figure. 

University-wide, research expen- 
ditures increased from $984 million 
in 1999 to $1.349 billion in 2002. ~ 

“Even allowing for inflation, that’s 
a lot of new research and a lot of new 

jobs,” said O’Shea. 

Commissioned by the University 
in the spring of 2002, the report comes 
out at the forefront of a major debate 
within the Maryland legislature over 
whether or not to make cuts in the 
state’s university funding program. 
The program, called the Sellinger 
Plan, provides money for the state’s 
educational institutions, including 
nearly $9 million for JHU. 

“Tt’s been sent to members of the . 
legislature and news media around 
the state. It’s starting to get some at- 
tention,” said O’Shea. Thus far, the 
report has been picked up by the Bal- 
timore Sun and WYPR Baltimore but 
has not received much positive feed- 
back from the members of the state 
legislature. 

“Many legislators and people in 
Annapolis are highly supportive of 
Sellinger,” said University President 
William R. Brody. “However, they 
tell us that they have very little flex- 
ibility in the budget and the budget is 
incrisis [lacking newrevenue sources} 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 





Female doctor describes hardships 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


After bringing two renowned male 
doctors to speak earlier this month 
— pediatric neurosurgeon Dr. Ben 
Carson and human rights activist Dr. 
Robert Lawrence — the 2003 Voyage 
and Discovery Lecture Series intro- 
duced a widely recognized woman 
scientist, Dr. Elizabeth M. Jaffee, as 
its third season speaker Tuesday 
night. 

As one of very few women leading 
the scientific field, Jaffee spoke in 
Hodson Hall about the challenges of 
becoming and beingaleading woman 
in science. 

“It was a very relevant talk,” said 
Abeba Habtemariam, a junior and 
vice chair of the lecture series. “People 
don’t often get to hear about what 
hurdles women face in medicine.” 

Inher hour-long talk, “From Mice 
to Men and Other Stories,” Jaffee ad- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 








Festival celebrates Persian New Year ’ 





LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Sophomore Gautam Bhatia serves food at Norooz, the Persian New 


Year festival. See story on page B1. 
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IMF advisor says IMF misunderstood 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
HE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Steven Dunaway, senior advisor 
for the Asia Pacific Department of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
discussed common misconceptions 
about the IMF during his speech 
Wednesday, March 26. It was the sec- 
ond lecture of this year’s 2003 For- 
eign Affairs Symposium. 

“The IMF often takes the bad-guy 
role,” said Dunaway. “We are trying 
to help, but the IMF is often misun- 
derstood.” 

Surveillance is the primary func- 
tion ofthe IMF, which Dunaway called 
“international busy-bodying.” 

Once a year the IMF goes into the 
186 member countries and “looks 
through the books so to speak,” said 
Dunaway. After this inspection, the 
IMF prepares a long list of policies 
that are designed to raise the rate of 
growth. 

However, Dunaway said, “These 
policies involve more art than science, 
there aren’ta lot ofblacks and whites. 
Most of the time the situation is gray 

... Welay outa range of opinions that 


we think the country should follow.” 

The IMF also provides the World 
Economic Outlook, a publication that 
examines basic economic trends in 
country and regions. 

The IMF also runs a lending pro- 
gram. This program provides loans 
for three reasons, the first being the 
development of safety nets. This is a 
precautionary measure that fre- 
quently helps countries liberalize 
trade. 

The second reason is to improve 
countries’ development prospects. 
Last, the leading program provides 
funds to countries in crisis, such as 
Argentina, a country defaulting on 
internal and external debt. Countries 
that receive the help of the IMF often 
“suffer from the allure of the status 
quo which makes it difficult to get 
over changes,” according to 
Dunaway. 

The People’s Republic of China 
recently joined the World Trade Or- 
ganization. This development opened 
up markets both for China and for 
countries around the world. In rural 
areas of China, there are 150 million 
unemployed people, another 15-20 


million in urban areas and each year 
10 million new workers who come of 
age, according to Dunaway. 

“China is thus a manufacturing 
giant due to cheap labor costs and 
fast rate of manufacturing,” said 
Dunaway. Northern countries ben- 
efit from this increase in manufactur- 
ing. 

For example, Koreaand Japan pro- 
duce manufacturing parts and then 
China puts the parts together and 
ships them around the world. How- 
ever, Southern countries do not ben- 
efit because China is taking away their 
electronics production. 

Even though many see China 
dominating the near future because 
ofits huge surplus of labor and many 
improvements in technology, 
Dunaway disagrees. 

“In the 50s and ’60s, the U.S. was 
going to enslave the world. In the’70s 
and ’80s, Japan was set to dominate 
because of its technology. In the 90s 
it was Mexico. Now it’s China. How- 
ever, alot of adjustments are going to 
take place in South East Asia — in- 
centives to produce different prod- 
ucts, and other strategies that will al- 


low China’s competition to adjust,” 
Dunaway said. He added that there is 


“no guarantee that China will con- | 


tinue its growth pattern.” 


Dunaway reiterated the fact that | 


there is no straight answer for the 
economic problems of countries. 


“What we try to do is lay out op- | | 


tions for our 186 member countries,” 
said Dunaway. 

The next event by the FAS willbea 
panel discussion entitled, “U.S. In- 
tervention in Columbia: Moral Re- 
sponsibility or Vested Interests?” 


The FAS’. goal is to provide an | 
arena for the respectful introduction | 


of new ideas and points of view and 
thus enhance the Hopkins commu- 
nity. 

Since the IMF “sparks controversy 
among Hopkins students about who 


is charge of IMF policies — the host | | 


country, the members of the IMF or 
Western nations — the FAS decided 
to host Mr. Dunaway,” said co-Ex- 


ecutive Director Suman Sureshbabu. | 
Co-Director of Finance Hadi | 


Husain said, “This controversy is a 


result of the political strings attached | 


to the financial aid the IMF provides.” 





Protesters face first signs of opposition 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 
the march down Charles Street, and 
many cars either honked to showsup- 
port or “gave a thumbs-down,” said 
Harrow. 

According to Ossmus, Hopkins 
Security offered to provide a police 
escortfor the protesters’ march down- 
town, butthe protest leaders declined. 

MacDonald said there was a sig- 


nificant police presence at the War 
Memorial. 

“The atmosphere was pretty in- 
tense,” said MacDonald. “When 
[protesters] decided to march down 
the street, the cops got tense ... they 
were holding [them] back. Itwas defi- 
nitely a good protest.” 

At Monday’s regular anti-war 
rally, protests returned to the more 


sober “forum for discussion,” accord- 
ing to MacDonald. Almost 100 indi- 
viduals, the largest showing yet, gath- 
ered at MSE. 

During the rally, an unidentified 
studentwalking into thelibrary yelled, 
“Support our troops ... be a [exple- 
tive deleted] patriot.” 

According to MacDonald, it was 
the first sign of opposition since pro- 





Doctor inspires female pre-meds 


| [the protesters] were capable of some- 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

dressed her voyage to the top of her 
profession and stressed the value of 
strong role models and the impor- 
tance of balancing work with outside 
life. Jaffee’s life is itself a model bal- 
ancing act: Not only is she a full pro- 
fessor in three departments at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, 
but Jaffee is one of very few full, ten- 
ured women professors. She is also 
principal investigator of three leading 
cancer research grants, a Brownie- 
troop leader and mother of twins. She 
has been awarded multiple recogni- 
tions in the physician-scientist role 
and has twice received the Director’s 
Award for Outstanding Teaching in 
Oncology. Her current research cre- 
ates animal models of pancreatic can- 
cer, and she has also committed her- 
self to educating aspiring scientists. 

Jaffee attributed her rare success 
story to the presence of multiple sig- 
nificant role models in her life, in- 
cluding Marie Curie, Rosalind 
Franklin and an inspirational fourth 
grade math teacher. Her fascination 
with immunology as a tool in cancer 
research stemmed from role models 
who were developing vaccines for 
small pox and polio. 

“Something’s gone wrong with our 
mentorship,” Jaffeesaid, noting thatrole 
models and mentors are essential for 
both women and men to relate to. In 
particular, she noted the lack ofwomen 
role models in postdoctoral positions 
and as associate or full professors. 

Jaffee discussed growing up in 
Brooklyn and being the first woman 
of her family to attend college. She 
married her high school sweetheart 
before the two attended medical 
school in New York. She completed a 
residency in internal medicine at the 
University of Pittsburgh, which was 
the only program to accommodate 
the couple together. Already working 
in cancer research and immunology, 
she came to the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
bit complete a two-year fellow- 
spi in Oncology. 








Despite great success in school, 
Jaffee said her greatesthurdle hasbeen 
alack ofself-confidence. Asawoman, 
she encountered increasing gender 
prejudice as she rose from medical 

- school to higher levels of academic 
medicine. When shealone developeda 
newly-patented technology forthe fast- 
est way to insert genes in tumor cells, 
another male faculty member at Johns 
Hopkins was given charge of leading 
the clinical investigation. However, 
Jaffee herselfhad already been present- 
ing her research internationally, and 
her technique remains one of the lead- 
ing laboratory techniques today. 

Since that time, Jaffee has risen to 
bea leading figure in creating animal 
models for cancer through cancer 
vaccines. Following work on renal 
cancer, Jaffee now works on pancre- 
atic cancer. She remains very inter- 
ested in education and said that 
women still face serious roadblocks, 
both external and internal, in science 
and at faculty levels, and she works 
hard to be a role model herself for 
other women. 





ELEKTRA CARRAS/NEWS-LETTER 
During a speech on Tuesday night, Dr. Elizabeth M. Jaffee detailed the 
hurdles she has encountered as a female doctor. 


“My office is always an open door 
to many men and women graduate 
students who are having trouble with 
their laboratory supervisors,” Jaffee 
said. 

Jaffee attracted many women and 
aspiring scientists to her talk. 

“Tt [Jaffee’s talk] was really inspir- 
ing,” freshman Ashleigh White said. 
As a neuroscience major considering 
the premedical tract and also a career 
in research, White noted that “She 
[Jaffee] is a really good role model.” 

Others were similarly inspired. 

“Dr. Jaffee had great insight into 
the reality of women in science. She is 
rightthat mentors areimportant, and 
she is a great one herself,” said fresh- 
man Claudette Onyelobi, a premed 
public health major. 

The final lecture of the 2003 Voy- 
age and Discovery Lecture Series 
will present Dr. Ronald Fishbein, a 
pre-professional advisor at the Uni- 
versity. The series invites distin- 
guished physicians and scientists to 
speak about their personal journeys 
in life. 





Hopkins pumps Md. with jobs 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
so we have to get hit.” 
Brody added that some legislators 
do not see a connection between the 
economic impact of the University 
_ and the Sellinger funding. While it is 
a small part of the total revenues of 
the University (nearly $2.5 billion in 
2002), it’s nearly half of the $19.3 bil- 
lion in state aid awarded to the Uni- 
versity in 2002. 
Brody also said that he believes if 
an increased sales tax, a cut in tax 
breaks or Gov. Erlich’s slot machine 
“plan is passed, “I think it is possible 
the cuts would be either reduced or 
restored.” me 
“This is important funding for 
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Johns Hopkins and other private in- 
stitutions, and losing that relatively 
small but very flexible funding would 
hurt our growth,” said O’Shea. 

- Muchoftheinitial contention over 
the Sellinger funding has come from 
legislators who claim that state money 
is going to help out-of-state students 
at private universities. The study 
found, however, that Hopkins un- 
dergraduate students alone brought 
$60.8 million to the Maryland 
economy, supporting local busi- 
nesses, landlords, retailers and a vari- 
ety of other Maryland businesses. 

_ “Overnight visitors are estimated 
to have spent $160 per day ... overall, 
the 196,000 Johns Hopkins visitors 


brought $17.3 million in new income 
to Maryland,” the report said. That 
includes hospital patients, student’s 
families, spectators at sporting events 
and much more. 

University commencement con- 
tributed $660,000 to that figure, 
Homecoming and _ Reunions 
$820,000 and graduate and under- 
graduate student visitors $3.119 mil- 
lion. 

And the University’s growth con- 
tinues to expand despite the nation’s 
shaky economy. It is estimated that 
by 2007, the total impact could grow 
to $9.1 billion. This includes every- 
thing from construction and research 
projects to new students and visitors. 


. 
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tests began. 
“In our opinion, the best thing is 
for the troops to come home,” said 


MacDonald. “We feel we are being | 


patriots.” 

Signs posted at an entrance to 
Gilman Hall, which advertised the 
Monday’s protest, were defaced with 
“Help Saddam” scribbled in blackink. 

Jafri called the defacement “child- 
ish.” 

“It shows a great ignorance of ba- 
sic historical facts ... considering the 
source of Saddam’s power was the 
United States,” said Jafri. “And if we 


thing of that magnitude [helping 


| Saddam], there would not be a war 


going on right now.” 

Patrick Loy, a professor in the com- 
puter science department, spoke at the 
rally about similarities and differences 
between today’s protests and the Viet- 
nam War protests in the ’60s. 


Students raise funds 


to prevent measles 
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Michelle Cho donates money to Chen Zhao and Christal Ng, who are part 


| of an initiative to raise funds to fight the measles epidemic in Africa. 





The protesters of the ’60s were | 


young college students “making a 


counterculture ... protesting against | 


the establishment and the wisdom of 
their elders,” while today’s anti-war 
protesters have a wider range of ages, 
according to Loy. He read a petition 
signed by 50 members of the faculty 
in opposition to the war. 

“War in Iraq is reckless, costly, 
dangerous and far from the appro- 
priate means to fight international 
terrorism,” read the petition. 





BY ASHEESH LAROIA 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


For years, JHU researchers have 


| been developing and improving a 


vaccine for measles. This year, stu- 


| dents are taking a different approach 


to fighting the disease: rallying clubs 
and peers to fund the distribution of 
a vaccine. 

As part of an international initia- 
tive to combat measles, freshman 
Christal Ng is working with the Resi- 
dents Advisory Board (RAB) to raise 
money to help fight the measles epi- 
demic in Africa and raise awareness 
about the disease. 

Her work is part of the Measles 
Initiative, an international organiza- 
tion that works with the National 
Center for Disease Control, the 
American Red Cross, UNICEF and 
the United Nations Foundation. On 
campus, Ng and RAB have involved 
groups including Student Council, 
the Alpha Phi Omega service frater- 
nity and the Phi Psi fraternity. 

Hopkins student involvement in 
the project was originally the idea of 
Ng; who worked with the National 
Honors Society in high school to or- 
ganizea measles “fundraising/aware- 
ness week.” 

“I love this cause because every- 
one can literally save a life,” she said, 
since the measles vaccine costs 82 
cents per person. 

Junior Chen Zhao, an RAB mem- 
ber, said, “RAB has always done a 
fundraiser each year,” but results in 
the past have been disappointing. 
Despite the inter-dorm competition 
RAB creates, students were not moti- 


vated to donate. Zhao founded the 
Measles Initiative last year and inde- 
pendently proposed it last year to the 
organization. 

This year, RAB is giving free T- 
shirts to the hall or floor who donates 
the most. 

“T think that’s a much better in- 
centive,” said Zhao. 

He hopes the simple, effective 
message of “one dollar, one life,” as 
well as the new prizes, will boost par- 
ticipation. 

The other involved groups were 
“each assigned a day to do publicity,” 
said Ng. Each organization will help 
in different ways; for example, “Phi 
Psi is going to help by throwing a 
party and giving us the proceeds,” 
said Ng. 

Groups off campus are also col- 
laborating on the project. Krispy- 
Kreme Donuts donated 10 dozen 
donuts to the cause, which were dis- 
tributed Tuesday morning in ex- 
change for donations. 

Measles kills some one million 
children each year, according to the 
Measles Initiative. 

Butitis a low-profile disease in the 
United States, since “AIDS is a lot 
more political” due to its association 
with birth control, said Ng. 

“In this and most other countries, 
measles isn’t a problem — we get our 
MMR [vaccinations],” she added. 

Zhao added that the cost of saving 
a life pales in comparison to other 
every day expenses. 

“One less cheeseburger I eat is sav- 
ing a life. Eighty-two cents saving a 
life is really something different,” 
Zhao said. 





Security reacts to outbreak of war 
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One consideration is to use 
Homewood undergraduates as vol- 
unteers, said Zeller. 

“Tttakes 250 people to man asite,” 
said Zeller. “We had considered ask- 
ing students for help.” 

He said Homewood has a lot of 
pre-medand ROTC students trained 
in emergency response. 

But the outbreak of war has not 
markedly changed the University’s 
security response. 

“Wereally didn’t relax our height- 
ened security posture when the na- 
tional and state threat levels returned. 
to yellow [in March] as we felt the 
certainty of war breaking out was sim- 
ply too strong,” said Ronald Mullen, 
director of security and transporta- 
tion services. 

So the security measures imple- 
mented in response to the original 
Orange Terror Alert in February will 
remain in operation, including truck 
inspections, additional contracted 


security guards and the closure of | 


34th Street. 

“We did extend our closure of 34th 
Street and it will probably remain so 
until either after the war or a reduc- 
tion in the threat level along with 
other goodintelligence,” said Mullen. 
“Should it continue up to our dorm 
move-out time we will station offic- 
ers there and allow resident students 
and their families and friends to drive 
onto 34th Street and park there to 
load their vehicles.” ; 

He added that the University has 
increased the number of contract 
guards in order to build in a relief 
guard and free up a Hopkins officer 
on each shift. 

To further strengthen the security 
staff, many security employees can 
no longer take vacations and are now 
required to work 12-hour instead of 
eight-hour shifts. 

Security has also been heightened 





ontheJHMIshuttlebus, where Hopkins 
identification is now required for ac- 
cess, according to Mullen. 

“We are not allowing it to be used 
as public transportation anymore,” 
Zeller said. 

But the University will not step up 
its security more unless faced with a 
direct, regional threat, said Zeller. 

“We want people to feel comfort- 
able but we don’t want to overreact,” 


he said. “We have no indication that 
universities in general are a risk.” 

The University’s primary concern 
is the Johns Hopkins Hospital’s ca- 
pacity to respond to a surge of pa- 
tients resulting from a potential at- 
tack in Washington, D.C. 

“Our concern is probably some- 
thing in D.C.,” he said, “and our con- 
cern is how we can take care of more 
patients than [we have] beds.” 





Fight spills over stands 
at UVA lacrosse game 
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fraternities were sitting, in front of a 
group from St. Joseph’s school in 
Baltimore and other Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

The Alpha’ Delta Phi fraternity 
(WaWa) was providing security for. 
the night, and helped break up the 
fight with help from a few coaches, 

Freshman Adam Bernfeld was sit- 
ting at the front of the section when 
the fight broke out. 

“T was watching the game and all 
ofa sudden there was a pile of people 
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behind me, punching each other,” 
said Bernfeld. “I saw a guard come 
up, some people told me there was 
more than one, and it stopped. Then 
it happened again, and it was quiet 
for the rest of the game. I didn’t feel in 
danger, I was just intrigued.” 

I wish we had more fights like 
that at Hopkins,” said freshman 
Patrick Cooney. “I hope there is one 
justlikeitat the next lacrosse game — 
because of all the schools I looked at, 
I think this would be the one where I 


‘might stand a chance.” 
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With the vote for proposed school 

* funding cuts expected to occur within 
a couple of weeks, President William 
R. Brody has been “lobbying like 
crazy” for Johns Hopkins’ interests, 
according to Executive Assistant to 


’ ELEKTRA CARRAS/NEWS-LETTER 
. Executive Assistant to the President Jerry Schneidman discusses the $2 
: billion campaign with StuCo members at their meeting this week. 


the President Jerry Schnydman. 

Schnydman, who gave a Board of 
Trustees (BoT) report at this week’s 
Student Council (StuCo) meeting, 
said Brody has held multiple phone 
conversations with Governor Robert 
Ehrlich. 

“They've become best buddies,” 
said Schnydman. 


Brody’s school-wide e-mail, sent 
in early March to urge students, fac- 
ulty, alumni and trustees to write to 
state legislators, had a “tremendous 
result,” generating 500 to 750 com- 
munications to date, according to 
Schnydman. 

He also referred to a guest edito- 
rial in Monday’s Baltimore Sun, co- 
written by Brody and University of 
Maryland Chancellor William E. 
Kirwan, which urged Maryland state 
legislators to avoid drastic cuts on 
higher education. 

“Johns Hopkins alone has added 
3,000 new jobs to the state’s economy 
in the past three years,” read the ar- 
ticle. “Just imagine what kind of in- 
centives Maryland would have offered 
to attract an out-of-state company 
with that many jobs ... This is the 
time when continued investment in 
higher education can pay the greatest 
dividends, when our colleges and uni- 
versities can lead the way to economic 
recovery.” 

The BoT also discussed the 
University’s $2 billion campaign, 
which has currently reached almost 
$1 billion, according to Schnydman. 
He reminded StuCo members that 
the money raised will be distributed 
amongst the University’s eight 





Winter snow causes construction 
delays for Jewish activities center 
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the building. 


“We have received generous sup- 
port, but we haven’t received our full 
capital campaign,” he said. “The 
whole non-profit world feels the slow 
down in the economy. With war 
looming, we don’t know what will 
come and where the war take us ... I 
feel it is more difficult to raise funds 
today and we are very lucky to have 
people give small gifts which are just 


as good as large donations.” 


But despite economic difficulties, 
Menashe eagerly anticipates the even- 


tual opening of the center. 


“T have a hard time getting excited 


for pouring concrete,” said Menashe. 
“(But what does excite me is] what 


_ this building will be for the students: 
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it will be a facility where all Hopkins 
students can feel comfortable and go 
for a program, meeting, or just to 
hang out.” 

Helena Orbach, social chair for 
Hopkins Hillel, agreed, “It'll be a 
foundation for the Jewish Commu- 
nity. A building that is identified and 
that people of all denominations can 
be comfortable in. I see it as a general 
base where people can go and hang 
out — a real social outlet.” 

The Jewish activities center will be 
6000 square feet with three floors and 
a basement; within those walls stu- 
dents will have access to large pro- 
gramming space, a library, a coffee 
lounge, study lounges and a game 
room that will be converted into a 
place for Sabbath meals. _ 








Starting ni 


One room will be dedicated to tra- | 
felt for years that having real estate in 


ditional Jewish texts and readings, 
which will be available to any student 
interested in researching the Jewish 
religion. 

It is projected to be a location 
where students can talk or study 
and will be open for people of all 
faiths. According to Meredith 
Shifman, a member of Hopkins 





Hillel, the building will give all Jew- | 


ish students “a common area to 
identify with.” 

She said that that Jewish services are 
currently held in different buildings on 
campusand this building will eliminate 


that problem, as well as the difficulty of | 


reserving rooms in general. 
“It will legitimize [Hillel's] exist- 
ence as an organization,” she said. 






StuCo hears Board of Trustees update 


schools and the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. 
Schnydman described to StuCo 


members the process by which the | 


campaign goal was determined. The 
deans for each school were asked to 
create a “wish list,” complete with the 
estimated costs for each item. 

The Development Office then 


met with each dean to determine | 


the feasibility of raising the re- 
quested moneys, and established a 
final amount; the total for all eight 
schools was about $1 billion, and 
the total for the hospital was an ad- 
ditional $1 billion. 


According to Schnydman, half of | 


the approximately $1 billion currently 
in hand was raised by the hospital. 
He said the Whiting School of En- 


gineering and the Zanvyl Krieger | 


School of Arts and Sciences are “on 
their way to their goal.” 


Charles Reyner, sophomore class | 


representative, asked Schnydman 
whether or not any money had been 


population. 


Schnydman said such a change | 


would not occur this year, but might 


be brought up during budget talks in | 


the future. 

Schnydman said the BoT was 
confident in the University’s real 
estate ventures, which have in- 
cluded the purchasing of Mount 
Washington Corporate Campus 


| property. 
According to Schnydman, real | 


estate investments will produce bet- 


| ter income than investments in 


today’s market. 
“Tt’s about diversifying ... we’ve 


our portfolio would bea wise choice,” 
said Schnydman. “[This property] 


| was the right price... Thetrustees felt 
| we had a rare moment to buy such 


magnificent property.” 


Other items discussed atthe StuCo | 
meeting were Senior Week planning | 
and the upcoming StuCo transition | 


party. Treasurer Elise Roecker re- 
ported that the Student Activities 
Commission (SAC) contingency was 
up to $19,594.60 due to money re- 
ceived back from groups who were 
unable to hold their planned events. 

StuCo also approved the admis- 
sion of the skiing/snowboarding/ 
snow. club into the SAC after review- 
ng the group’: es 
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Administrators ditch 
Chick fil-A, choose Sky 
Ranch Grill 





Efforts to bring a national chain to 
| Levering Hall fell through last week. 
| Students won’t see Chick fil-A, 
| McDonalds or Wendy’s when the 
newly renovated building opens next 
fall. 
| Instead, administrators. decided 
last Friday that Sodexho’s Sky Ranch 
| Grillwouldbe the final venue brought 
| to the Marketplace at Levering, Se- 
| nior Director of Housing and Dining 
Carol Mohr said. 

The venue will serve a variety of 
fresh hamburgers, along with chicken 
and grilled cheese sandwiches. 
Sodexho General Manager Richard 
| Roldan compared the venue to the 
| popular Fuddrucker’s chain at a re- 
cent Student Council meeting. 

Administrators had been on the 


University, but decided against it af- 
ter getting negative feedback about 
the restaurant from Student Council 
(StuCo) on March 18. 

Council members were concerned 
| about Chick-fil-A’s mission, which is 
to “glorify God by being a faithful 
| steward of all that is entrusted to us 
and to havea positive influence on all 
who come in contact with Chick-fil- 
A,” according to the corporation’s 
Web site. 

StuCo members were also unen- 
thusiastic about Chick-fil-A in gen- 
| eral, suggesting McDonalds and 
Wendy’s as more exciting alterna- 
tives. Council said they would be sat- 
isfied with Sky Ranch Grill ifthe Uni- 
versity couldn’t get a national chain. 

“Our feeling was that Chick-fil-A 
was not the venue of choice,” Mohr 
said. “When the vote was taken [at 
March 18’s StuCo meeting] the ma- 
jority of students were not in favor of 
| Chick-fil-A.” 

Roldan exploredboth McDonalds 
and Wendy’s, but was unable to se- 
| cure either. 

Roldan was unavailable for com- 
| ment. 

McDonald’s sales requirements 
| were beyond what Hopkins could 
meet and Wendy’s required its own 
individual venue, incompatible with 
ayenue-packed Levering, Mohr said. 





The new meal plans are on the way.... 
....and so are,the ittip sessions. 
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earmarked for enlarging the student | 
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2 questions, please 


sory Committee, composed of vari- 
ous students and administrators, met 
to discuss Chick-fil-A last Thursday. 

“We took [Chick-fil-A] off the 
table because we thought it was too 
risky,” said freshman Sean Morgan, a 
member of the committee. 

~ Morgan said he would not have 
been personally offended by Chick- 
fil-A’s philosophy, but said he wanted 
to avoid a venue that might offend 
other students. 

“The impetus for this was the level 
of dissatisfaction students had with 
dining,” said Mohr. When StuCo 
didn’t want Chick-fil-A, that essen- 
tially eliminated the venue from con- 
sideration, she added. 

“Sky Ranch was not our first 
choice, but we think it’s going to pro- 
vide the array of choices students are 
looking for.” 


— By Mike Spector 


Student arrested for 
disorderly behavior at 
WaWa frat house 


A Johns Hopkins student was ar- 
rested for disorderly behavior early 
Wednesday morning. 

The Northern District Police were 
called to the Alpha Delta Phi(WaWa) 
fraternity house for a person on the 
fire escape on 5 E. 33rd St., at 1:29 
a.m. on March 26, according to 
Hopkins daily incident reports. 

An unidentified undergraduate 
student was arrested for disorderly 
behavior and was then transported to 
Central Booking, according to the 
report. The student was released at 
6:16 a.m. the same morning. 

Hopkins security has not yet re- 
ceived any additional information 
from the Northern District Police 
about the incident, said Officer Dennis 
Rosemary of Hopkins Security. A 
Hopkins security report has not yet 
been issued, but Rosemary hopes to 
obtain the necessary information 
Thursday or Friday of this week. 

He said it seemed unlikely that a 
student was arrested solely for being 
on a fire escape. 

He also added that it is unclear 
whether or not the studentisa WaWa 
fraternity member. 


- By Jessica Valdez 
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» Meredith Shifman — Elana Snow — Adam Sales — Elie Mishaan — Ivan Sperber — Ron Demeter — Ilya Bourtman — Brooke Neuman — Yonit Golub — Bita 
Azhdam — Jonathan Snow — Jacob Raver — David Estrakh — Joshua Haber — Lana Cohen — Jonathan Raviv — Abby E. Grossberg — Adam Drucker — Matt 
Klaiber — Melissa Ryan — Mehnaz Khan — Ying Gu — Joseph Selba — Seth Roncoroni —- shannon Chang — Trevor Bradshaw — Jaime Dutton — Weina Hou — 
Ellen Im — Andrea Walker — Joseph Gorodenker — Elissa Weissman — Saeyoung Park — Claire Koehler — Sharon Babic — Philip G. Chiu — Conor Reidy — Sarah 
Ritter — T.J.Lyons — Catherine Gallagher — Inna Faliks — Cory Wingerter — Thomas McCann — Julie Mumm — Chuck Shih — Ji-Hye Lee — Yangseon Park — 
Kun H. Koo — Alex Sinofsky — Neema Kumar — Eric Hsiao — Megan Coe — Ruthie Aslan — Allen Grossman — Emir Baruh — Aditya Polsani — Miguel Sabogal 
— Bill Six — Dan Bernstein — Jubeen Moaven — Ishai Mooreville — Andrew Bauerschmidt — Vijay Jayanti — Lindsey Callahan — Udayan Mallik — Kern Kapoor 
— Dennis Boothe — David Levine — Jonathan Houser — Archana Ramaswami — Sakshee Pungaliya — Kevin Zhu — Dara Hourdajian — Riccardo Pelizzo — Aalap 

Shah — Vinson Liu — David Lee — Elise Lanio — Nick Bulsara — Monica Lai — Junie Kwon — Joel Weitzman — Marian Titerence — Christopher Gow om Jason 
A.Cordero — Ann Stewart — Joseph Selba — Joost Bottenbley — Thomas Denning — Daniel Szelingowski— Chris Fleisher — Nonyerem Nwaneri — Abigail Marquis 
— Bari Braunstein — Gillian Goldman — Tiffany Darabi — Chung Bin Yu — Michelle Cho — Yvonne Gonzales — JihyeChang — Henry Park — Michael Huerta — 
Andrew Bail — Connie Hoe — Karen Lai — JoshuaDruck — Kunal Tandon — Saurabh Agrawal — Sumit Bose — Grace Chiou — Chung-Yang Leu— Long Tai i 
Evan Storm — Sean Pattap — Loren Dunn — David Leiman — Jonathan Grover — Jesse Dennis — Stephen Blank — Sam Permutt — Brian Morley — Jared Covit — 

Avner Mizrahi— Joe Cipoletti — Brian Lenkowski — Benjamin Graff — John Rider — Martin Tabaksblat — Gal J. Davidovitch — Joshua Dickstein — Zachary 
Gurard-Levin — David Shahmoon — Justin Caplan — Marcus Koblitz — Thomas Foutz — Joseph Siegel — Rebeca Yutzy — Joseph Baick— Meriem Said — Veronica 
Beaudry — Paul Lee — Andrea Aplasca — Garrett Sussman — Satoko Kuramoto — Sangwoo Jung — Ashleigh White — Ryan Holston — MatthewHart — Michael 
Chiang — Jonothan Lissauer — Gabriel Landau — Jennifer Segawa — Nithin Gottam — William Wang — Peter Wilcock — Bei Liu Ma — Jill Seidman — Elizabeth 
Marave — Dennis Ling — Honora Shea — Amy Bailey — Ryan Messmore — Christopher Seigle — Kevin Cahill — Justin Gainor — Megan Rudinsky — Richard 
Young — Claire Grossman — Lakisha Gaskins — Kyra Appleby — Elaine Lou — Jacquelin Walsh — Sten-Ove Tullbergy — Divya Krishnamurthy — Emmanuel 
Sanchez s. Siddhartha Tantia — Alea German — Jane Miller — Yane Brandt — Michael Atticus Doman — Lily Daniali — Eun Hee Cho — David Dierker — Benson 
Erwin — Laura Hollingsworth — Eric Ding — Emily Martin — Marie Esch — Tasia Richards — Ekemini Udofa — Rahul Rasheed — Sion Roy — Martin Oh — Jacob 
Hibel — Sam Raggi — Carly A. Cammarata — Joanna Solloway — Liz Ordun — Janice Lee — Jason Rothhaupt — Chris Weier — Edmond Wybaillie — Krishna 
Potarazu — Bahman Mody — Caite Kappel — NinaKumar — James Thomas — Richard Chang — Matt Chung — Xiaobo Dong — Robert Velasco — Frank Lee — 
Hallie Elsner — Rebecca Shields — Bryan Kaminski — Leslie Sadowski — Matt Chana — Elisabeth Lessenich — Kimberley Clark — Stephanie M. Arndt — Eugene 
Huang — Arun Shome — Michael Levy — Leah Engel — Monica McDonough — Ryan Sutton — Marianne J. Datiles — Andoni Arroyo — Aidan Smith — Kedar 
Gumaste — Christine DeGennaro — Elektra Carras — Renee Egusa — Austen Endersby — Shannon Slater — Hande Vatandost — Julie Zeng — Kevin C.Wu — Rene 
Mentore — Scott Hinkle — Michelle Choi — Deepthi Reddy — Vera Zambonelli — Michelle Liang — Julie Browne — Dinh Nguyen — Raoul Aponte — Ravi Stewart 
— Elizabeth Shaw — Shad Qudsi — Rena Kane Laughlin — Jonathan Godin — Elissa Besabe — Allen Major — Robert Doherty — Alexis Jani — Joe Keiser — 
Raphael Schweber-Koren — Jamie Spangler — Iverson Long — Jennifer Volfson — Adena Laufer — Stephanie Hausner — Elan Diamond — Oliver Buccicone — Rob- 
ert S. Parker — Igor Immerman — Jonathan Weinberger — Jared Dorn — Ari J. Zakem — David Pollack — Robert L. Leschack 57 — Nick Lewin — Bertram B 
Goodhart ’54 — Randall D. Perrine 68 — Michael Tucker 63 — Maurice Bender ’38 — Robert P. Coe 68 — Burt Ross — S.O. Waife "40 — Irvin Glassman °43, 50 — 
Ameer Benno — Aaron Fink 38 — Scott Orgel — Burt Routman ’63 — Eugene H. Stombler 48 — Eric M. Hecht — Greg Fishman — Alan Greene — Michael L. 
Mogin ’68 — Allen M. Carton ’48, 67 — Joshua E. Greenspon ’49, ’51, 56 — Neil H. Bander ’69 — Victor J. Marder ’55,’59 — Alan R. Spirer 68 — Bruno Papirmeister 
"47,54 — Norman B. Rosen.’59 — Louis M. Sherwood ’57 — Michael J. Bianco — F. Antoine Savage — Jonathan C. Daffron — Safe Fecadu — Jason Mang — David 
Parr — Michael Stankus — Ben Meyer — Sven Stafford — Taichi Baba — Peter W. Cramp — Chris Elser — V.B. Richardson III — Joe Fontanetta — Omer Taviloglu 
— Brian Amy — Jason Suslavich — Michael Spiciarich — Ian Purcell — Scott Kotchko — Greg Jastrab — Niki Kohli — Paul Winterling — Ryan Packard — Mark 
‘Dlugokencky — Brian Harris — David Montegari — Yotam Goren — Steve Goloskov — Steven Hassine — John Trupiano — Grace Cheng — Judy Wang — D.P. 
Berchtenbreiter — Senchal Dashiell — Matt Thornburg — Sarah Johnson — Katie O’Callaghan — Liakos Ariston — Sarah B.Gibson — Daniel Ong — Brian Fishman 
— Michelle Cohen — Mark Shteyman — Emma Gregory — Nina Goldman — Jeffrey Diamond — Archana Srinivas — Michael 


We, the Johns Hopkins Community, declare our continued sup- 
port for the crucial U.S. - Israel alliance. We denounce terrorism in 
eee its deliberate targeting of innocent civilians. | 


Moylan — Alan Kim — Alex Eizenberg — Andrew Weinstein — Brian Zerega — Jess Beaton — Walima Kalusa — Rachel Krom — Coleman Flanagan — Carlos 
Macasaet — Lindsay Redding — Shellie Dolan — Thomas Wang — Josh Avins — David A. Lefcourt — Robert Bloomfield — James Owens — Mike Mueller — Tho- 
mas A. Crain — Leah Friedman — Alex Masick — Eduardo Gonzalez — Audrey Pinn — Stephanie Mak — William Knych — Kristin Sepulveda — Katie Francis — 
Peter Zou — Neena Qasba — Laura M. Ziehm — Lida Unger — Tamar Zilkha — Dave Avruch — Esther Kang — Simone Chen —-Anthony R. Carlino — Elizabeth 

Lapina — Truly Tyler — Andrea J. King — Kristin Gantt — Charles Lynn — Li Sun — Katherine Cain — Wes Boyer — Caleb Bone — Laura Towbin — Ahad 

Rehmatulla — Allen Wong — Roy Blumenfeld — Jerry Liang — Marisa Forte — Emily Ginsberg — Paul Smith — Laura Elgort — Peggy Rechthand — Ashley Dorn — 
Amanda Corby — Gabriel Chen — Joanna Swiatecka — Christina Coleman — Yewade Ng — Angela Ko — Natalia Loyola — Katherine Taft — Jessica Chang — 
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Brock Kirwan — Nicole Seltman — Shalini Low-Nam — Chris Sheng — Yonggang Deng — Aaron Yamada-Hanff — Alice Bridgeman — Kimberly Buxton — Jessica 

Miller — Rachel Moss — Joseph Lo Galbo — Alka Gupta — Selam Tecle — Margaret Partyka — Candy Magana — Jonathan Nizar — Sarah Goonan — Mallary 

Lerner — Lauren Stewart — Hallie Jackson — Alison Case — Weinberg Kara — Bagot Shelly — Gopaul Caitlin Murphy — Melissa Tahan — Sara Chidester — 
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__ Paletta — Stephen Popowski — James Wardlow — Chin-Won Lee — Jennifer Farrelly — Jeremy Jacobson — Brian Robbins — Doug Pollack — Traver Davis — Chad 
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U.S. general has 
Arab background 


BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


CAMP AS SAYLIYAH, Qatar — 
Army Lt. Gen. John Abizaid speaks 
fluent Arabic, isa Middle East scholar 
and professes that he “loves the Arab 
world.” 

He’s also a three-star general, 
deputy commander of the U.S. Cen- 
tral Command and the No. 2 official 
leading the war against Iraq. 

Abizaid made his public debut this 
week at Central Command in Qatar, 
providinga precise rundown of where 
the war stood daysafter ground forces 
crossed the Iraqi border. 

His performance was indicative of 
his climb up the U.S. military ladder 
and the way he runs the war: studied 
and detailed, right down to writing 
his briefing notes in longhand. 

“He is the planner,” said Daniel 
Goure of the Lexington Institute, a 
Washington-based think tank. 
“That’s the person who moves the 
pieces on the chessboard to be ap- 
proved by [Gen.] Tommy Franks.” 

Goure worked with Abizaid on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, where Abizaid 
was director of the Joint Staff before 
he was tapped for the deputy com- 
mander job at Central Command in 
January. 

Before that, he was executive as- 
sistant to then-chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, Gen. John Shalikashvili. 

The Pentagon experience, coupled 
with an impressive Army resume and 
an academic and personal back- 
ground in the region, make him par- 
ticularly well-suited for the Iraq cam- 
paign, analysts say. 

“You begin with the fact thathe’sa 
great soldier,” said Bill Nash, a re- 
tired Army general who commanded 
an armored brigade in the 1991 Gulf 
War. “And then you add to that the 
fact that he is savvy to the world of 
political military affairs. 

“And of course, in this particular 
case, his unique qualification is that 
heis fluentin Arabicand understands 
that region extremely well,” said Nash, 
who has known Abizaid for over 20 





years. They worked most recently in 
Kosovo. 

Abizaid’s grandparents emigrated 
to the United States from Lebanon, 
and he grew up in Coleville, Calif., 
raised mostly by his widowed father. 

He learned Arabic as an adult, 
studying at the University of Jordan 
in Amman. He also picked up a 
master’s degree in Middle East stud- 
ies at Harvard. 

“John would do a good job in any 
part of the world,” Nash said. “There 
are some for whom the word unique 
isappropriate. John is uniquely quali- 
fied.” 

Abizaid referred to his knowledge 
of the Arab world in his first news 
conference Sunday. A reporter asked 
ifthe region’s growing anti-war move- 
ment might compel Arab govern- 
ments to revoke commitments to the 
United States in its campaign against 
Saddam Hussein. 

“Well, Ireallywouldn’twantto make 
any statement that might mark measa 
State Departmentofficial,” Abizaid said 
to laughter. 

“Pm a soldier and I do my best, but 
I would say, as a person who has stud- 
ied the Arab world and loves the Arab 
world, that the majority of educated 
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MICHAEL MACOR/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS/SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE | 
| Marine Corp. Eric Silva, of New Jersey, fights the wind for his tent during a severe sandstorm at Camp Viper in 
the Iraqi desertlast Tuesday. Iraq often sees sandstorms in the spring, but Tuesday’s storm was exceptional, | 


bringing dust and sand from as far away as Egypt and Libya. 


US. troops enter northern Iraq 


_ BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Arabs that I talk to know that Saddam | 


Hussein has been a plague on the Arab | 


world and on his own people, and they 
welcome his removal.” 

A typical Abizaid response, Nash 
said. 

“He’s very quietand unassuming,” 
said Nash. “But he’s tough as nails 
and smart as all can be.” 

Abizaid first encountered the 
Saddam regime just after the 1991 
Gulf War. He commanded the 3rd 
Battalion, 325th Airborne Battalion 
combat team, which was deployed to 
the Kurdish territories in northern 
Iraq during the humanitarian Opera- 
tion Provide Comfort. 

Other stops in his career have in- 
cluded commandant at West Point, 
where he graduated in 1973, and op- 
erations officer for the United Na- 
tions Observer group in Lebanon. 


CENTRAL IRAQ — Vicious 
sandstorms began to abate early 
| Thursdayas U.S. forces headed north 

toward Baghdad, warned of a pos- 
| sible confrontation with a convoy of 
| Iraqi Republican Guard troops. 
Vast columns of U.S. military ve- 
hicles — one 10 miles long — rolled 
along a six-lane highway under skies 
| clearing of the thick dust and sand 
that for days had made flying and 
| often driving nearly impossible. A 
weather shift means a change in for- 
| tunes for allied forces likely able to 
resume bombing missions. 
On Wednesday, a military intelli- 
| gence officer with the 1st Marine Ex- 
peditionary force warned that units 
of the Republican Guard — Saddam 
Hussein’s best-trained, best- 
| equipped and most tenacious fight- 


Balt. marine killed in Kuwait 


BY KASEY JONES 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BALTIMORE — The Department 
of Defense announced Friday thatone 
of the four U.S. Marines killed in a 
CH-46E helicopter crash in Kuwait 
on Thursday was a husband and fa- 
ther from Baltimore. 

The man was identified as 29-year- 
old Staff Sgt. Kendall Damon Wa- 
ters-Bey of northeast Baltimore. 

Waters-Bey, a specialist in heli- 
copter maintenance, was assigned to 
the Marine Medium Helicopter 
Squadron-268, Third Marine Aircraft 
Wing. He was based at Camp 
Pendleton in California. 

Waters-Bey had been living in 
California with his wife, Angela, and 
was the father ofa 10-year-old child. 
He was the oldest of five children 
and the only son of his Baltimore 
family. 

Speaking from his Baltimore 
home, his father, Michael Waters- 
Bey, said he did not support the war. 

When asked what he would tell 
President Bush about his son’s death 
he said: “This was not your son or 
daughter. That chair he sat in at 
Thanksgiving will be empty forever.” 
The holiday last year was the last the 
family saw of him, he said. 

The soldier’s sister, Sharita, said 
she’s also opposed to the war. 

“I think it’s sad that we’re going to 
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Hackers post pro-war 
message on Mexican 


University Web site 


BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


MEXICO CITY — Hackers took 


over a Mexican university Web site 
da message in favor of the 


war and we have to lose so many 
people over nothing ... I can’t bring 
my brother back, but I really miss 
him,” she told WBAL-TV. 

The CH-46 helicopter crashed 
Thursday in Kuwait, about nine miles 
from the border with Iraq. It killed 
four U.S. Marines and eight British 
Marines. The cause of the crash is 
under investigation. Hostile fire had 
not been reported in the area. 

The other three killed in the crash 
were: Maj. Jay Thomas Aubin, 36, of 
Waterville, Maine; Capt. Ryan An- 
thony Beaupre, 30, of Bloomington, 
Ill.;and Cpl. Brian Matthew Kennedy, 
25, of Houston, Tex. 

Three of the first six Americans to 
die during the war against Iraq had 
been stationed at Camp Pendleton 
with Waters-Bey, officials said Fri- 
day. Aubin was based at Marine Corps 
Air Station Yuma. 

“No matter where those Marines 
are from, it’s a terrible sad night,” 
said Lt. Greg Scott, a spokesman for 
the San Diego-based Third Marine 
Aircraft Wing, which provides air 
support for the 1st Marine Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

Two other U.S. Marines died in 
combatin Iraq, the U.S. Central Com- 
mand said. 

The first, from the lst Marine Di- 
vision, was killed leading his infantry 
platoon in a firefight to secure an oil 


pumping station in southern Iraq. 


The second, from the Ist Marine Ex- 
peditionary Force, died while fight- 
ing enemy Iraqi forces near the port 
of Umm Qasr. 

Further information on those 
deaths was notimmediately released. 

Ata Washington news conference, 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld 
expressed gratitude for the sacrifice 
of those who had died. 

“The world will be a safer place 
because of their dedicated service,” 
he said. 

The helicopter that went down was 
part of six CH-46 squadrons at the 
Marine Corps Air Station Miramar 
in San Diegoand the Camp Pendleton 
in northern San Diego County. 

The crash occurred as U.S. Army 
and Marine units, joined by their 
British counterparts, surged across 
the Kuwaiti border into southern Iraq 
on Thursday, working at first to se- 
cure the region’s oil wells. 

The Marines use the bus-like heli- 
copter with two large rotors to fly 
troops from shipsatsea or basecamps 
to forward positions. The helicopter 
is from the Vietnam-era and hasbeen 
beset in recent years by mechanical 
troubles that have forced more fre- 
quent inspections and driven up op- 
erating costs. 

A number of soldiers serving at 
Miramar and Camp Pendleton have 
died in recent years in military op- 
erations and training. 








COLLEGES RIEFS 


ofa fighter jet and a U.S. flag. 

Gonzalez didn’thave the exact text 
of the message, which was in English. 
But Reforma newspaper published an 
excerpt, translated into Spanish. 

“This site was destroyed in sup- 
port of the troops in Iraq, who are 
fighting for world peace and free- 
dom,” the message said, according to 
Reforma. “I am disappointed with 
Mexico’s decision in the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council and with the peace pro- 
tests. God bless America, andall those 
who defend it.” 

Mexico struggled with its vote 
on Iraq, not wanting to anger the 
United States or Mexicans who 
largely opposed the war. Instead, 
Mexican officials worked toward a 
compromise solution that would 
have avoided war. 

Many Mexicans feared their posi- 
tion on Iraq would prompt reprisals 


from citizens in the United States, 
the destination for 75 percent of all 
Mexican exports and home to mil- 
lions of Mexican migrants. 


Davis grad wounds 
and kills U.S. soldiers 


BY PHILIP WOOD 
THE STATE HORNET 
(CALIFORNIA STATE U.-SACRAMENTO) 


(U-WIRE) SACRAMENTO, Ca- 
lif. — A graduate of University of 
California-Davis allegedly lobbed 
four grenades into an army tent in 
Kuwait, wounding 15 U.S. soldiers 
and killing another. 

Sgt. Asan Akbar graduated from 
UC Davis with a degree in aeronauti- 
cal science engineering and mechani- 





ers — were moving south. He said the 
units were in a 1,000-vehicle convoy 
on Highway 7, the same highway that 
U.S. forces were traveling on toward 
the Iraqi capital. 

The Iraqis, analysts said, likely were 
taking advantage of the sandstorms 
to reposition their tanks in response 
to U.S. forces approaching the out- 
skirts of the capital. 

In northern Iraq, just before mid- 
night Wednesday, about 1,000 U.S. 
Army troops from the 173rd Airborne 
parachuted into an airbase in the 
Kurdish autonomous zone, the first 
large ground force in the region from 
which war planners want to open an- 
other front against Saddam’s regime. 

And in the south, earlier Wednes- 
day, coalition aircraft poundedacon- 
voy of Iraqi tanks and armored ve- 
hicles streaming out of the besieged 
southern city of Basra, British mili- 
tary sources said. The city has been 
ringed by British troops.trying to se- 
cure the city and deliver humanitar- 
ian aid to trapped residents. 

Elsewhere on the battlefield, there 
were reports of skirmishes into early 
Thursday in Karbala, in the center of 
the country, where U.S. forces de- 
stroyed two tanks and four armored 


| personnel carriers, killing an un- 


known number of Iraqi soldiers. 
Therehadbeen major fighting Tues- 
day night near Najaf, just south of 
Karbala; U.S. troops there fought regu- 
lar Iraqi forces and destroyed a number 


of tanks and armored personnel carri- 
ers, though it was uncertain how many. 

Marines were fighting house to 
house in Nasiriyah, further south. A 
reporter for WTVD in Durham, N.C., 
attached to the Camp Lejeune Marines, 
said at least 25 Marines had been in- 
jured. Hesaid Marines wereusing flares 
to light areas so they could see their 
enemy. 


One military analyst, asked about | 


the southern advance of Iraqi troops 
believed to be Republican Guard, called 
it a bold move — one that could not 
have been attempted if American tank- 
killing A-10 Warthogs and Apache at- 
tack helicopters had been able to fly. 
“It’s not good news,” said the ana- 
lyst, retired Army Gen. John Abrams. 
“Tt means [the Iraqi] command and 
control is working, that electronic 
warfare has not impacted the com- 


mand and control, and they are able | 


to reposition in a timely way.” 

U.S. officials gave conflicting re- 
ports about Iraqi troop movements. 
Brig. Gen. Vincent Brooks, in Qatar, 
said, “We’ve not seen any significant 
movements of the type of force” de- 
scribed. Headded, though, there were 
“local positionings and survival 
positionings” of various units. 

Intelligence officials offered the 
possibility that paramilitary fighters, 
so-called Fedayeen, had been mov- 
ing in recent days, traveling in pickup 
trucks, SUVs and other civilian ve- 
hicles. 





_ out of business deals in postwar Iraq, 
| France is drawing up plans to win 
| French companies access to lucrative 
| oil and reconstruction contracts, of- 


| ficials said Tuesday. 
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Future of 
Iraq 


| worries 
| France 


| BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


PARIS — Worried it couldbe shut 


The government is determined 
that French companies will be part of 
rebuilding Iraq, despite President 


| Jacques Chirac’s vigorous opposition 
to the war, a Finance Ministry official 
| said. 


Gilles Munier, an executive board 
member of the French-Iraq Associa- 
tion for Economic Cooperation, said 


| business leaders and government rep- 
| resentatives were studying howto gain 
| a foothold in postwar Iraq. 


He said a meeting between 
France’s most powerful business fed- 


| eration, government leaders and the 


French-Iraq Association for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation was scheduled for 
April 3. 

The Finance Ministry official, 
who spoke on condition of anonym- 


| ity, confirmed discussions were un- 


derway with business leaders abott 
Iraq. 

Some French are concerned that a 
U.S.-led administration in Iraq will 
favor companies from the United 
States and other pro-war countries 
while penalizing companies from 
France and other war opponents. 

The Bush administration awarded 
a $4.8 million contract,Monday to a 
Seattle-based company to rebuild 
Iraq’s only deep-water port. Wash- 
ington is expected to announce simi- 
lar deals soon. 

Officials in Paris say French firms’ 
experience in working in Iraq would 
be an advantage. 

French companies — many with 
ties to Baghdad stretching back de- 
cades — have established themselves 
as the largest suppliers of goods to 
Iraq since a U.N. trade embargo was 
partially lifted in 1996. 

In2001, France exported $705 mil- 
lion worth of goods to Iraq within the 
framework of the United Nations’ 


| now-frozen oil-for-food program. 


Communications equipment maker 
Alcatel clinched a $75 million con- 
tract to upgrade Baghdad’s phone 
network, and Renault sold $75 mil- 





lion worth of tractors and farming 
vehicles to Iraq. 





Court reviews campaign finance 


BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON — The Supreme 
Court seemed unsympathetic Tues- 
day to arguments that groups with a 
point of view on such subjects as gun 
rights or abortion should be allowed 
to make political donations. 

Previewing an anticipated show- 
down over the broader new campaign | 
finance law, the justices will decide by 
this summer if the 32-year-old federal 
donation ban is unconstitutional. They 
are balancing the free speech rights of 
people in nonprofit advocacy groups 
against the government’s interest in 
keeping political campaigns clean. " 

The government argues that the 
groups could be used to circumvent 
individual campaign donation limits, 
with little public disclosure about 
where money comes from. Advocacy 





cal engineering in 1997, university 
spokeswoman Linda Lapin said. 

Akbar is in custody and is being 
interrogated by military officials 
about Sunday’s attack, where he is 
suspected of shutting down a power 
generator that cut power to the Tacti- 
cal Operations Center and then 
started tossing fragmentation gre- 
nades into the tents. 

Akbar is with the 326th Engineer 
Battalion of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion, and has notbeen changed with the 
crime, said U.S. Army spokesman 
George Heath. 

Akbar may be sent to Fort 
Campbell, Ky. where a formal mili- 
tary proceeding can take place. 

Akbar had recently been repri- 
manded for insubordination and was 
toldhe would not take partin this unit’s 
advancement into Iraq, according to 


CNN. 
oe a es ee 





organizations maintain that their 
members should be allowed to pool 
their money and use it to elect candi- 
dates who support their issues. 

The subject of campaign finance, 
which dominated Congress last year, 
is expected to consume much of the 
court’s time this year. 

In addition to this case, which in- 
volves a North Carolina anti-abor- 
tion organization, the justices are 
awaiting an appeal in a challenge to 
the campaign finance limits that took 
effect last fall. Multiple groups have 
sued over the law, and a lower court 
ruling is expected anytime. The Su- 
preme Court could schedule argu- 
ments before its summer break. 

“Tt’s a warmup. It involves the ex- 
tent of constitutional protection forin- 
volvement in the political process and 
the role that advocacy groups play, just 
like McCain-Feingold,” James Bopp]r., 
the attorney for North Carolina Right 





to Life Inc., said. 

Bopp got little encouragement 
from the court. 

Justice Sandra Day O’Connortold 
him thata 1982 rulingina similar case 
makes it difficult for justices to side 
with his client. Several justices said 
that his case would be better ifthe ban 
involved campaign spending, instead 
of donations. The court has held that 
nonprofits cannot be barred fromair- 
ing commercials supporting or op- 
posing federal candidates. 

In that decision, the nonprofit orga- 
nization didnot take corporate money. 
Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg noted that 
North Carolina Right to Life accepted 
some donations from companies. 

Justice Antonin Scalia was dismiss- 
ive of Bopp’s argument that the ban 
hurts speech. Anyone who wants to 
give to a candidate can do so, he said. 
“All you have to do is reach in your 
pocket and give them a dollar.” 


Teacher skins coyote 
infront of students. 


BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


MIDDLETON, Mass. — A teacher 
who found a coyote on the road and 
skinned it in front of his students — 
potentially exposing them to rabies 
— was suspended without pay while 
two students underwent rabies vacci- 
nations. 

North Shore Technical High 
School carpentry teacher Miles 
Dowling, an amateur taxidermist, 
found the coyote on Route 24 in the 
Bridgewater on March 15and decided 
to toss it in his pickup and show stu- 
dents how an animal is skinned, said 
superintendent Amy O’Malley. 


He later brought students outside 
and skinned the animal, O’Malley said, 
eed ee this was not a school- 
sanctioned activity,” O’Malle 
The Salem News. is ees 
The state Department of Public 
Health was notified after the school 
nurse heard students talking about 
the skinning. The coyote’s brain was 
too deteriorated for a rabies test to 
show if the animal had rabies, but 
officials didn’t want to take a chance. 
Five of the students were possibly ex- 
posed and two are undergoing vaccj- 
nations, O'Malley said. : 
O'Malley said the incident remains 


under investigation. 
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All you can eat — and pay 


The freshman 15 is about to make a big 
comeback at Johns Hopkins. 

After years of forfeiting meals that weren't 
used at the end of each week, students here 
will finally have a chance to eat all of the 
meals that they purchase through the 
University’s meal plan. 

Ratherthanallocatingasetnumber of meals 
perweek,thenewplan will offerstudentsblocks 
that don’t expire until the end of the semester. 
Each block is worth one meal. 

A distant expiration date is just one ad- 
vantage of the new block system over previ- 
ous meal plans at Hopkins. Students can 
visit the dining halls any number of times 
per day — without worrying about the time 
— provided that they haven't yet used all of 
their blocks. 

Previously, visits were limited to three per 
day, once each at breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

Along with more flexible dining options 
come extended cafeteria hours. Terrace Court 
Café will open from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 
Wolman Station will remain open until 2. a.m. 

With the ability to eat as many times per 
day — and at whichever times they choose 
— students will actually be able to eat the 
food they pay for, instead of missing their 
chance by oversleeping or going to classes. 

Next year also promises a huge improve- 
ment in Levering. With new food options, 
students may find themselves excited about 

eating lunch, a marked difference from the 
current situation. No longer restricted to 
measly meal equivalency rates, the new 
points system will allow them to spend as 
much on lunch as they want. 

Now, for the first time since we’ve been at 
Hopkins, we are excited about the dining 
options on campus. 

Only one student complaint remains to 
be addressed: the cost of the meal plans. 
Hopkins continues to take advantage of its 
students by requiring everyone in Univer- 
sity housing to purchase food at exagger- 


ated prices. 





This is not a question of inflation, as ad- | 


ministrators would lead students to believe. | 
Any increase in price, even in accordance | 
with inflation rates, is unacceptable, for the | 
meal plans have cost far too much for far too | | 


long. Prices should be going down. 


The numbers: students will pay between | 


$7.25 and $8.40 per meal, depending on | 


their plan. 

Housing and Dining Services, of course, 
constantly reminds us that we are paying 
not just for food, but also for food prepara- 


tion and clean-up, among other costs. But | 


these costs are presumably also included 

when students eat out at restaurants — not 

a hard prospect given $22 to $25 per day. 
With all of the eating establishments in 


claim to be more convenient; a walk from 


Wolman to Levering Market is arguably | 


Mini-Mart or Eddie’s Market. 

And let us not forget that purchasing a 
meal plan is more expensive per meal than 
current guest rates at the dining halls. What- 
ever students are charged for, they surely get 
nothing more than visitors who pay per 
meal. The higher cost for students on the 
meal plan reflects one simple fact: students 
must pay for the meal plan, while visitors 
have a choice of where to eat. 

While next year’s new meal plan repre- 
sents a great improvement over this year, 
failing to lower the exorbitant prices threat- 
ens to undermine the University’s efforts to 


improve studentsatisfaction with dining.How- | 
| ern Studies; Jennifer Culbert, Po- 


ever good the food, many students will remain 
unhappy if they continue to be overcharged. 
Simply lowering prices to reasonable rates 
would eliminate the major remaining com- 
plaintaboutdiningat Hopkins.Students would 
have nothing to complain about but eating too 
much because they couldn't resist the appetiz- 
ing new food — an exciting prospect indeed. 





Decentralization 


Patricia Forster is the room scheduling 
coordinator. ; 

But that doesn’t necessarily mean students 
should go to her if they need to reserve a 
room foranevent. _ 

They need to pay the registrar a visit to 

_reserve a classroom. That is, if they want it 
before 6 p.m. If their event is scheduled for 
the evening, only the School of Professional 
Studies can offer students a room. 

To check on the availability of the AMR 
and McCoy multipurpose rooms, the Rec- 
reational Center classroom or a room in the 
Mattin Center, students must contact three 
more people. 

And thelist goes on. The Interfaith Center 
and Bloomberg Hall have their own room 
schedulers as well. And some departments 
are responsible for just one or two rooms. 

But this is how Hopkins works. Rarely is 
there a single person available to handle 
requests in an area. Instead, students must 
visit numerous offices before finding some- 
one that can help. : 

Until recently, this problem also charac- 
terized the administration’s oversight of stu- 
dent life issues. Complaints about housing 

_and dining were directed to various direc- 


tors and managers at Housing and Dining 


¥ Services and Sodexho Marriott. Issues with — 
__ advising were taken up with faculty advi- 
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the the place any longer. ae Ba 


advising offices of both Homewood schools. 


Registration was an entirely separate mess.. 


Paula Burger’s appointment to the posi- 
tion of vice dean of undergraduate educa- 
tion last month marked an attempt by the 
University to end this troublesome decentrali- 
zation. In her new role, Burger oversees nearly 
every aspect of undergraduate life. She has 
become the central contact for any questions 
or concerns in these previously separate areas. 

The University could do with more people 
like her. It doesn’t make sense that students 


should have to talk toas manyas eight differ- 


ent schedulers in order to reserve a room. 
Certainly one person should be able to co- 
ordinate their efforts. 

Not that decentralization doesn’t have its 
merits. Autonomy in academic departments 
allows for more educational freedom,aben- 
efit for faculty and students. But even the 
Commission on Undergraduate Education 
suggests centralizing their efforts with a di- 
rector of undergraduate studies in each de- 
partment. 

The commission recognizes something 
the University’s leadership has failed to over 








the years: decentralization in many areas | 


here is a source of dissatisfaction for under- 


graduates. President Brody and Provost 


Knapp would be well advised to work with | 


Burger so students don’t have to run all over 


} just 


DoNT KNOW 


How ANYONE CAN 
CONCENTRATE witH 
EVERYTHING THATS 
GOING ON IN THE 


Cartoon By Mannu Davar AND David LEIMAN 


LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


Teachers against war 


We the undersigned, faculty 
membersat the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


| versity, oppose the U.S. war against 
| Iraq initiated by President Bush. 


This war, waged without an explicit 
U.N. sanction for the use of force, is 


: ona | a war of aggression in flagrant vio- 
Charles Village, the dining halls cannot even | : 


lation of international law; the drive 
to war has alienated the United 
States from key allies. The conse- 


| quences of this war could be disas- 
longer than the walk to Subway, University | 
| tile region of the world and raising 
| the possibility of the use of weapons 


trous, increasing tensions in a vola- 


of mass destruction. We are not 
persuaded that this war will make 
the American people less vulner- 
able to terrorist attack. We are ex- 
tremely concerned about the hu- 
manitarian consequences of this war 
for the Iraqi people. War in Iraq is 
reckless, costly, dangerous and far 
from the appropriate means to fight 
international terrorism. 


Karl Alexander, Sociology; 
Mohammad Azadpur, Philosophy; 
Bill Ball, Geography and Environ- 
mental Engineering; David Bell, 
History; Sara Berry, History; Jeff 
Brooks, History; Sharon Cameron, 


English: Andrew Cherlin, Sociol- 


ogy; William Connelly, Political 
Science; Jerry Cooper, Near East- 


litical Science; Jane Dailey, History; 
Veena Das, Anthropology; Gérard 
Defaux, French; Stefanie DeLuca, 
Sociology; Linda Delibero, Film and 
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Gibson’s right to write 


Composing a sex column (Sarah 
Gibson, “The ‘G’ Spot”) at the re- 
quest of the News-Letter is a far cry 
from writing pornography. Sarah 
gives out sex tips under no false pre- 
tense. She said from the beginning 
that she hopes to share her experi- 
ences with those you might benefit 
from them. Pornography is easy to 
find and normally includes a visual 
aspect. Sex tips are not pornography, 
especially not in this case. Cosmo- 
politan is another publication that 
gives out sex tips, and I think most 


tions will not be printed. The News- 
number of letters printed. 
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people would agree that it is most 
certainly NOT pornography. Sarah’s 
open attitude and desire to help oth- 
ers is no disgrace. If you don’t care to 
read her advice (you re not one of the 
people benefiting fromit, obviously), 
then don’t, but don’t project your 
own inhibitions on everyone else at 
JHU. 


Caelan Johnson 


Gibson’s sex column Is 
not pornography 


Despite contentions to the con- 
trary, there is nothing “shameful and 
pornographic” about Sarah Gibson 
talking openly about something that 
is perfectly natural and normal, not 
to mention good and enjoyable, and 
certainly does not “blemish the good 
name of Johns Hopkins.” Nor is it 
pornography. The definition of Por- 
nography (from dictionary.com) is: 
Sexually explicit pictures, writing, 
or other material whose primary 
purpose is to cause sexual arousal. 
That is not this column’s primary 
purpose, but rather it is to answer 
peoples’ questions if they don’t 
know who else to ask, are too shy to 
ask someone without remaining 
anonymous or where else to get that 
information from. What’s so 
shameful about answering people’s 
questions? 


Lisa Vara-Gulmez 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter, 





Deter 


resident George W. Bush 

assured the world last 

Wednesday night that “We 

have no ambition in Iraq, 

except to remove a threat 
and restore control of that country to 
its own people.” 

_ With former imperial powers Brit- 
ain and Spain as America’s major 
backers against Iraq, and with critics 
around the world screaming “no 
blood for oil,” Bush can be expected 
to continue stressing that the United 
States has no ambitions for empire 
and is driven by motives other than 
the lust for Iraq’s black gold. 

No matter what assurances Bush 
continues to make, the world’s as- 
sessment of the situation will not de- 
pend on his short speeches but on 
Americanactions during the war. And 
within the first 48 hours of opera- 
tions, the United States had already 
made a number of critical mistakes 
on the political front. 

Shortly after the news networks 
reported that Iraq’s main port city, 
Umm Qasr, had been captured, a 
Reuters’ photo showed an American 
Marine hoisting a United States flag 
over the entrance to the port. ’ 

The obvious interpretation of this 
act directly compromises Bush’s 
stated objections, Liberators do not 
replace an occupied country’s flag 
with their own — invaders do. 

Apparently, someone at head- 
quarters realized the harmful impli- 
cations of raising the Stars and Stripes, 
and marines later returned to lower 
the flag. But the damage was already 

done. The fact that the flag was raised 
in the first place will be seen as reveal- 
ing true American intentions, with 
the later removal passed off as politi- 
cal maneuvering. 

Whatever their leaders say, it 
seems possible that United States 
forces on the front lines do not be- 
lieve they are fighting for Iraqi free- 
dom. By raising the American flag, 
they have given the world reason to 
believe that, in their eyes, they are 
capturing territory in the Middle East 
for their country. 

The same morning that marines 
were shown hoisting the nation’s col- 
ors in southern Iraq, France reported 
that it had refused a United States 
request to expel Iraqi diplomats from 
the country. While Bush will un- 
doubtedly use this as another excuse 
to attack the French for interfering 


ming success in Iraq War always demands sacrifice 


JEREMIAHCRIM 
Guest CoLuMN 


with the disarmament of Saddam 
Hussein, Americans should instead 
question whether the request should 
have ever been made, 

A country’s embassies and diplo- 
matsarean important means through 
which international dialogue is 
achieved and also serve the purpose 
of assisting and protecting its citizens 
overseas. Any claim that Saddam 
Hussein’s power is directly supported 
by the mere existence of Iraq’s em- 
bassies or the presence of its diplo- 
mats abroad would be far-fetched. 
Thus, the American request that 
France expel Iraqi diplomats seems 
an attack on Iraq’s sovereignty, not 
on its current regime. 

Finally, let us not forget the reasons 
why the United States began the war 
ahead of schedule. While Bush began 
the air assault earlier than planned be- 
cause he felt he had a shot at Saddam, 
this didnotnecessitate the use of ground 
forces the following day. Instead, troops 
were sent into Iraq on Thursday — 24 
to 48 hours before originally planned 
— because the military received re- 
ports that oil wells had been set on fire 
in southern Iraq. 

With human rights violations and, 
according to Bush, manufacture 
of illegal weapons common 
practice in Iraq for years, the 
United States did nothing. Bu 
when Iraqis set six oil wells on fire, 
the military was forced to scrap a 
carefully planned and precisely 
timed battle plan and move to a 
hurry-up offense in orderto quickly 
retake the oil fields. To the casual ob- 
server, these decisions do not appear to 
reflect the actions of a country that has 
no interest in Iraq’s oil. 

Again, the administration has an 
explanation. The United States is not 
after Iraq’s oil but is concerned that 
an environmental disaster would oc- 
cur if Iraq were allowed burn and 
dump its oil. Granted, preventing eco- 
logical disaster is an acceptable cause, 
and in this case the United States may 
be doing just that. But with Bush’s 
previous track record on the envi- 
ronment (remember the Kyoto Pro- 
tocol?), it will be hard to convince 
other countries that preservation of 
the environment was the United 
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States’ only motivation for abandon- | 
ing its military strategy the second oil 


was seen burning. 

Still, despite these early flaws, not 
all is lost. As the war continues, and 
later as discussions about construct- 
ing a post-war Iraq begin, the United 
States will have many more chances 
to show where its true priorities lie. 
Astheybegin their assaults on Bagdad 
and other major cities, Marines must 
choose between proceeding cau- 
tiously, preventing as many civilian 
casualties as possible, or running 
through densely populated areas with 
guns blazing. 

The American people and their 
representatives will have the chance 
to pressure theadministration to drop 
its go-it-alone approach. If they are 
successful, rifts between the United 
States and other countries may be 
mended in time to enlist the United 
Nations’ help in rebuilding Iraq, a 
task that Bush, in his dealings with 
Afghanistan, has already shown he 
has neither the diplomatic eloquence 
nor the attention span for. 

Policymakers, military personnel 
and even the American public 
must realize that they 
are ultimately 
respon- 
sible for 
deter- 


mining 
whether the ac- 
tioninIraqisremem- 
bered as a noble cause 
aimed at world security and 
Iraqi freedom or an imperialistic 
grab for oil-rich lands. Their actions, 


not Bush’s words, are responsible for , 


the campaign against negative world 
opinion, an important battle that, in 
the opening days of the war, the 
United States is losing. 


Jeremiah Crim is a senior majoring in 
math. 





No noble calling in 


America’s Iraqi war 


s the war on Iraq pro- 

ceeds, there is a simple 

question: do the Iraqis 

experience their “libera- 

tion” as we see it on our 
television sets? 

The images of the war presented 
to American viewers are remarkably 
sanitized. The massive bombing of 
Baghdad is shown, but its human vic- 
timsare invisible. The only flesh-and- 
blood Iraqis shown are those surren- 
dering to beneficent American 
troops. 

This is not the experience of most 
Iraqis. There are those Iraqi troops 

’__ forced to serve in a conscript army 
‘— who do not surrender to the in- 
-vading forces. Little has been shown 
of them, though U.S. soldiers have 
‘been radioing that, “There are dead 
‘bodies everywhere,” the carnage must 
be gruesome indeed, Be Ne 

Nor is it clear that Iraqis, who are 

already suffering large-scale civilian 
“casualties, are overjoyed with the 
“presence of Americans. According to 
“one Reuters report, “As the convoy of 
British tanks and trucks rolled by, the 
Iraqi boysontheside of the road were 
“all smiles and waves. But once it had 
passed ... their smiles turned to 
scowls. ‘We don’t want them here, 
“said 17-year-old Eouasl oenne i 
* grily up at the plumes of gray smo. 
he nai the embattled southern 
“city of Basra.” 
She more one listens to 
_ *“ynembedded” reporters, the less 
endeared Iraqis seem with the for- 
eign troops. John Donvan reports for 
ABC that while television cameras 
showed rejoicing crowds as the 
American troops entered Safwan, 
“Traveling unescorted ... today, Igot 
a far different picture. Rather than 
ds the coalition 
} ted States and Presi- 
Me ae hd then there are the 


Lage its of Basra, where there were 
tesident peri deaths on Sun- 


hig ies 
Bees 





JEREMYTULLY 
NON-CORPORATE 
News 


Surely though, this war is about 
liberation, not occupation. 

With rare exception, the U.S. me- 
dia has repeated Washington’ line. 
Americans are told that the fact that 
the lights are still on in most of 
Baghdad is intended as a message to 
Iragis: we are here to liberate you, not 
destroy your society. 

Robert Fisk, reporting from 
Baghdad, writes that the Iraqis certainly 
have taken note of the uninterrupted 
power supply, although they have a 
somewhat different interpretation of 
its significance: “In 1991, the Ameri- 
cans struck the refineries, the electricity 
grid, the water pipes, communications. 
Butyesterday, Baghdad couldstill func- 
tion. ... Because, of course, when ... 
the Americans get here, they will needa 
workingcommunications system, elec- 
tricity, transport. Whathas been spared 
is not a gift to the Iraqi people: it is for 
the benefit ofIraq’s supposed newmas- 


It is hard to believe U.S. claims of 
concern for the well being of Iraqis. 
Already, there are reports ofas many 
as 450,000 Iraqi refugees. But there 
has been little provision of funds to 
deal with this catastrophe: as of last 
weekend, the UNHCR was buying 
tents and other supplies for refugees 
on credit. Meanwhile, the Red Cross 
is warning ofan imminent water sup- 
ply crisis in Basra. 

All of this was predicted. But for 
Washington, there are higher priori- 
ties than Iraqi refugees. According to 
a Mar. 17 AP story, “With more than 


$1.5 billion in Iraq work being of- 


fered to private U.S. companies un- 
der the plan, just $50 million is so far 
earmarked for a small number of 


groups such as CARE and Save the 
2 Ch ild eat ; a : 


B 


Corp Watch clarifies where the $1.5 
billion is headed: “Thousands of em- 
ployees of Halliburton, Vice Presi- 
dent Dick Cheney’s former company, 
are working alongside US troops in 
Kuwait and Turkey under a package 
deal worth close to a billion dollars.” 
As for who is coming up with the 
money to pay them: let’s just say that 
Cheney will be very grateful to the 
American taxpayer for paying for 
both the bombsand the development 
of Iraq’s oil fields. 

But the “liberation” of the Iraqi 
people is a central element. of U.S. 
propaganda, and so there must be at 
least a pretense of concern. Conse- 
quently, the Moscow Times reports 
that, “More than $40 billion from 
Iraqi crude sales are sitting in an es- 
crow account controlled by the 
United Nations, and the United States 
and Britain want to use it to pay for 
humanitarian war aid.” 

There are only so many excess 
funds because Washington repeat- 
edly blocked the transfer of that hu- 
manitarian aid to Iraq throughout the 
1990’s. But the central point is this: 
that assistance, which will doubtless 
be trumpeted in the U.S. media as 
evidence of our great concern for the 
Iraqi people, will be paid for by the 
very people we are bombing. 

The war against Iraq is driven bya 
number of things, but none of them is 
concern for the Iraqi people. A week 
and a half after 9-11, with polls show- 
ing unprecedented support for Presi- 
dent Bush, Condoleeza Rice could be 
heard asking, “How do you capitalize 
on these opportunities?” And capi- 
talize the White House has. 

Liberation? It is instructive to recall 
that as the U.S. bombing of Afghani- 
stan began, we heard much of how Af- 


ghan women would be freed from the - 


repressive Taliban. A December Hu- 
man Rights Watch report sketches, in 
fine detail, the sort of liberation that 
U.S. bombs delivered. In Herat in Af- 

istan, “[Women seen alone with 


- men] are brought to a hospital, where 


police force doctors to conduct medi- 
cal exams on the women to determine 
whether they have had recent sexual 
intercourse, or if unmarried, whether 
they are virgins.” 





Jeremy Tully can be reached at 
jtully@jhunewsletter.com. 


he first casualty reports 
came in on Sunday, and 
immediately the media 
relayed them as the most 
horrible news since Lin- 
coln was shot. In fact, since Vietnam, 
the news media has portrayed even a 


| single loss of life during a war as a 


catastrophe. Many editorials and col- 
umnists around the country even 
dabbled in a bit of military armchair 


| quarterbacking. Treating casualties as 


a milestone or something unexpected 
reflects attitudes that will come to 
nothing but grief. 

Each American death, however, 


| should not be treated as just a num- 
ber, or a name. Nothing could be 


closer toacultural danger point. Dur- 
ing Vietnam, the casualty lists were 
too long to do a feature story on each 
and every dead soldier. No American 
wants our soldiers to die. But we’ve 
gone to the opposite side: not having 
known serious, extended battle for a 















































generation, the American pub- 
lic, egged on @ by the promises of 
leaders, treats the very idea 

ofdeathin the course of com- 


with 


fe, Se ave 
pecting. 


RAPHAEL. 
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Those who predicted a cakewalk, 
or who see quick victory should in- 
stead expect that this will be a slow, 
drawn out sequence. American strat- 
egy seems to be focusing on a move 
toward Baghdad, in order to force 
Saddam’s ouster. Hopefully, with the 
dictator removed, those loyal to him 
will give up. Victory equals getting to 
Baghdad and Saddam, or at least it 
does in public relations speak. After 
that victory, supporters can pat them- 
selves on the back.and walk away. 

Back in the real world, the United 
States will have to mop up. We'll have 
inserted ourselves into a country ripe 
with tension, with Islamic terrorists 
allaround, and with our troops caught 
in the middle. The experience prom- 
ises to be full of pain and anguish, 
emulating neither the reconstruction 
work in Germany nor that in Japan, 
but instead turning into a modern- 
day Philippines. There, Americans 
claimed to be liberators, and publicly 
made statements to that effect. After 
destroying the Spanish presence 
quickly and efficiently, we occupied 
the islands, and proceeded to have to 
put down a bloody civil war against 
our rule. 

Others, who predict a 
Vietnamesque descent 
into a morass of end- 
less casualties with no 
meaningful, or even 
definable, progress, 
may unfortunately get 
their wish. The early part 
of the war, the march up 
to Baghdad, presents us 
A.D.D. war voyeurs with a 
progress bar, a gauge of vic- 
tory. But the conflict we 
will enter after the end of 
Saddam will not be so 
PR- friendly. The Vietnam 
conflict never had a way to say 
“We're winning.” Many books 


_ Leaders fear asking for sacrifices’ | and movies on the futility of the Viet- 


because many Americans do not see 
any reason to do so. That attitude 
leads many to support the war as a 
policy, as an intellectual proposition, 
but few, I believe, would support this 
conflict as a war where Americans 
dying every second of every day is the 
rule, not the exception. 


nam conflict make this point elo- 
quently and emotionally. 

In situations where the public re- 
lations become harder to manage, the 
tendency to start attacking critics as 
unpatriotic becomes even stronger. 
Today’s process of approving con- 


American. The idea of “uniting be- 
hind the commander-in-chief” 
came from the constitutionally 
mandated process: the president di- 
rected the armed forces once the 
people, through Congress, had or- 
dered him to do so ina declaration 
of war. Uniting behind the com- 
mander-in-chief therefore hap- 
pened because of the consent of the 
governed, Current institutional re- 
lations have forced the opposite re- 
sult, where using our natural incli- 
nation to support of the armed 
forces becomes another tool in the 
executive’s political arsenal. Charlie 
Rangel’s proposal to reinstitute the 
draft shows that some recognize a 
frightening disconnect, where many 
of the representatives debating war 
do not have a personal sense of the 
sacrifices war requires. 

Americans lack of interest in 
how their blessing is being acquired 
and used is a symptom of our own 
ambiguity about the Iraqi cam- 
paign. The war to us is abstract, a 
thing in the sky. It’s the ultimate 
reality TV program: the soldiers are 
just actors who really are fighting a 
war. Wesee images on TV, but there 
is no home front and no sacrifice. 
The minimization of the Academy 
Awards red carpet doesn’t count as 
sacrifice, though many may view it 
that way. To most Americans, the 
war is something “out there.” 

The American public’s separa- 
tion from the realties of war is fright- 
ening. To forget in the advance up 
the Euphrates River that war does 
involve death and POWs creates a 
dangerous precedent for the wars 
of the this century. Casualties 
should bea sobering reminder to all 
of us who are for the war that our 
military is not an instrument to be 
used bluntly or willfully, but rather 
only when necessary, and no more. 
The inevitable casualties of both 
military and civilian personnel 
should remind Americans daily of 
the price of war which modern tech- 
nology will never eliminate. To for- 
get the death associated with war is 
the worst form of hubris, and as in 
all Greek tragedies, as well as Prov- 
erbs, inevitably, we will fall. When 
American leaders, and Americans 
in general, make the choice to go to 
war, we must understand the sacri- 
fices that choice inevitably requires. 


RaphaelSchweber-Korencanbereached 
at raphaelsk@jhunewsletter.com. 


flicts does not legitimize a war as 


Distinctions exist between killings 


ast Wednesday, as I was 
putting the finishing 
touches on a chapter of my 
thesis discussing American 
< involvement in assassina- 
tions, the military attack on Iraq began. 
What is notable about this first strike 
was that it came earlier than expected, 
in order to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity tolauncha “decapitation strike.” 
The idea behind this assault was to 
cripple the regime by removing its 
heads, namely Saddam Hussein and 
his sons. As the news started pouring 
in, itbecame clearI would notbeableto 
finish my chapter that night, as the sec- 
tion on American actions against 
Saddam Hussein could not be com- 
pleted until the results of the strike were 
made clear. 

The same day that Allied troops 
launched the decapitationstrikeagainst 
Saddam, an opinion piece ran in the 
Johns Hopkins News-Letter claiming 
that Israel’s policy of targeted killings is 
morally equivalent to suicide bomb- 
ings. The irony of this piece being pub- 
lished on the same day as the strikes 
against Saddam was hard to escape. 

There is a distinction between as- 
sassinations, targeted killings and de- 
capitation strikes. Assassinations, or 
the politically motivated murder of a 
public figure, are illegal under Ameri- 
can and international law. After the 
Church Committee hearings of 1975, 
an Executive Order was issued stat- 
ing, “no person employed by or act- 
ing on behalf of the United States 
government shall engage in, or con- 
spire to engage in, assassination.” 
Assassinations are considered treach- 
erous and an unfit action for a civi- 
lized nation. 

Targeted killings, however, are 
specifically designed to disrupt or 
destroy the functioning of a terrorist 
group or cell. They are better classi- 
fied as a military or law enforcement 
tactic than as a means to achieve po- 
litical change. Targeted killings are 
directed at terrorist leaders, not po- 
litical figures. While this line can 
sometimes be difficult to differenti- 

ate clearly (as in the case of certain 
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terrorist leaders who could arguably 
also be classified as political leaders), 
it is an important distinction. 

Decapitation strikes, while simi- 
lar to both of the above policies, con- 
sist of a military action in the course 
of war, with the intention of killing 
key leaders. They are not assassina- 
tions, because they are part ofa larger 
military campaign, and they are not 
targeted killings because they are 
aimed at leaders of a foreign nation, 
not terrorists. While these distinc- 
tions may seem to be little more than 
semantics, they represent distinct 
cases under international law. 

Assassinations are considered 
morally wrong because they conflict 
with our modern concept of sover- 
eignty. If the norm against assassina- 
tions were diminished, world leaders 
would be unlikely to give a second 
thought to assassinating other lead- 
ers that got in their way. In the cur- 
rent world climate, for example, 
Jacques Chirac would probably be 
sleeping with one eye open. 

Targeted killing and decapitation 
strikes are quite a different matter 
however. In both of these cases, the 
death of key individuals could save 
the lives of many innocent civilians. 
If the air strikes last week succeeded 
in killing Saddam, for example, the 
war in Iraq could succeed in disarm- 
ing Iraq and bringing about regime 
change with a minimal loss of civilian 
life, Killing a ruthless dictator such as 
Saddam in a decapitation strike is 
morally superior to launching a ma- 
jor bombing and ground campaign 
that could lead to the death of many 
thousands of people. 

- Thesame canbe saidaboutIsrael’s 
policy of targeted killings. The ter- 
rorists that are targeted are directly 
responsible for murderous acts that 


> % 


have killed many innocent civilians. 
By targeting the individual directly, a 
minimal negative effect is likely to be 
felt by innocent Palestinians. In fact, 
in the course of the entire second 
Intifada, only 38 civilians have died 
as a result of targeted killings, and 
almost half of those are from two spe- 
cific cases. When compared to the 
number of terrorists killed by the 
policy (100), you find an almost one- 
to-three ratio of civilians to terrorists 
that have been killed by targeted kill- 
ings. This isa far better ratio than any 
other policy and is much more effec- 
tive at removing the source of the 
problem directly. 

Now, if we compare targeted kill- 
ings to suicide bombers, we will find 
a marked difference. Targeted kill- 
ings are specifically designed to kill 
an individual that has planned or 
implemented attacks against civilians, 
and is continuing to plan future at- 
tacks. The purpose of this program is 
to punish those responsible for ter- 
rorism, disrupt the terrorist network, 
and accomplish these goals with a 
minimal loss of civilian life. 

Suicide bombers area polar oppo- 
site case. The purpose of their mis- 
sion is to kill as many civilians as 
possible in order to make a political 
statement. This action does not at- 
tempt to punish the people respon- 
sible for the death of innocent civil- 
ians, or it would focus solely on 
military and not civilian targets. 

Decapitation strikes and targeted 
killings represent vast improvements 
in the protection of innocent lives, 
when compared to conventional mili- 
tary solutions. While suicide bomb- 
ings demonstrate the depths to which 
humanity can sink, these two policies 
show us that there are political and 
military leaders who differentiate be- 
tween the guilty and the innocent, 
allowing the greater civilian popula- 
tion to look forward to a better to- 
morrow. 





Jonathan Snow can be reached at 
jsnow@jhunewsletter.com. 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.3AD.ORG/23EN/ 
Desert terrain is at a grave risk for environmental damge caused by | 


tanks, nuclear weapons, land mines and artillery. 


BY ROBERT DAVIS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Forthe past three months, the most 
common topic debated here on cam- 
pus, and around the rest of the world, 
has been whether or not the U.S. 
should use force to remove Saddam 
Hussein and his régime. And while 
the arguments for both sides are 
hashed out every night on cable news 
programs by screaming hosts, very 
few people are discussing the envi- 
ronmental impact of this war — the 
one aspect that could very well deter- 
mine the future of Iraq, with or with- 
out Saddam. 

Reports from the United Nations 
Environment Program have revealed 
that decades of war and poor civil 
planning have beaten Iraq’s environ- 
ment down to a withered remnant of 
its former splendor. Thecurrent mili- 
tary action could be the last bit of 
momentum needed to destroy what 
little stability still remains for much 
of the Iraqi landscape, especially the 
vital wetlands between the Tiber and 
Euphrates Rivers. 

While the common view of Iraq 
describes a hot, barren, uninhabited 
wasteland that stretches across the 
Arabian Peninsula, the country is ac- 
tually home to a number of wetlands 
and fertile farm lands. In fact, the area 
between the Tiber and Euphrates Riv- 
ers has been a fruitful land that has 
fostered civilization from the dawn 
ofmodern man. Thatis, until Saddam 
and decades of war and infrastruc- 
ture building destroyed the once great 
“Fertile Crescent”. 

Years of war, dam and canal con- 
struction, and Saddam’s own nefari- 
ous plots have drained the former 
great wetlands to a fraction of their 
once magnificent beauty. Recent sat- 
ellite photograph show that only 
about seven percent of the former 
wetlands and marshes are still in ex- 
istence. 

Much of theareahas been reduced 
to semi-desert landscape thanks to 
upstream dams as well as Saddam’s 
war machine, which drained much of 
the marshland in order to make a 
quicker route for his tanks and troops 
during the Iran-Iraq War of the 1980s. 
Saddam is also accused of draining the 
marshland in order to retaliate against 
the Marsh Arabs, an indigenous people 
who object to the Saddam régime. 

So far the disappearing wetlands 
have caused the extinction of a sub- 
species of rat and another of otter. 
Many other species have completely 
moved out of the area thanks to dwin- 
dling resources. This wildlife and the 
lives of 20,000 people who live off the 
marshes lie in jeopardy. 

The most obvious environmental 
risk posed by the war is the destruc- 
tion of oil wells. Both the pollution 
caused by burning wells pumping out 
greenhouse gasses and black sootand 
the oil leaks cause by damaged pipe- 
lines and uncapped wells create envi- 
ronmental catastrophes that take de- 
cades to clean up. 

The well fires of 1991 created vast 
black soot clouds that shrouded Ku- 

wait city causing darkness at noon. 
The soot created strong acid rain that 

‘contaminated ground water, dam- 
aged buildings and destroyed crops. 
In fact, 80 percent of Kuwait's live- 
stock died asa direct result of oil fires 
and the water contamination that fol- 
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lowed. The effects were so disruptive 
on the agricultural industry in Ku- 
wait that it has yet to return to its pre- 
war production levels. 

Oilleaks create their own problems 
both on land and sea. In 1991, nearly 7 
million barrels of crude flowed into the 
Persian Gulf, almost 16 times the 
amount of oil dumped by the Exxon 
Valdez in 1989. This created the single 
largest marine slick, with a clean up 
cost of over $700 million. The slick 
damaged local fisheries for years and 
endangered many different species of 
fish and water fowl. 

On land the oil leaks deposited 
themselves in large lakes. Over time 
the lakes percolated through the 
desert sands and made their way into 
the aquifers. Itis estimated that more 
than 40 percent of Iraq’s under- 
ground fresh water is now poisoned 
and unsuitable for consumption. 
This creates a huge health risk for an 
area of the world where there is al- 
ready not enough water per person 
for suitable living according to U.N. 
guidelines. Since 1991, the rate of 
typhoid is up 10 fold due to a lack of 
fresh water. 

The weaponry used by the USalso 
poses a huge risk to the environmen- 
tal stability of the area. Besides the 
effects of bombing manufacturing, 
water treatment and power facilities 
which all release toxins into the air 
and ground water, the weaponry it- 
self also contributes to the environ- 
mental down turn caused by war. 

U.S. tank columns thundering 
through the desert plains disrupt the 
fragile stability that exists. The desertis 
protected from erosion bya thin hard- 
ened crust. In 1991, the armored col- 
umns did so much damageto this frag- 
ile crust that it unleashed a massive, 
slow moving sand dune. It is specu- 
lated that given enough time, the sand 
dunecouldactually engulfKuwait City. 

Anotherconcernistheuseofradio- 
active depleted uranium (DU) shells, 
“tank killer” munitions most com- 
monly used by the A-10 Warthog. 
Many detractors, including the U.N. 
Environment Program, believe DU 
rounds to bea risk for cancer as well as 
a source of water contamination. The 
use of DU rounds is permitted by the 
U.N. and other world organizations 
because of insufficient evidence prov- 
ing their links to cancer and other ra- 
diation contamination, despite the fact 
that the UNEP has reported finding 
“significant radiological hot spots” 
through out Bosnia-Herzegovia, 

Depleted Uranium rounds are a 
concern due to the shear tonnage 
used as wellas the dispersal of smaller 
splintered shells. In 1991, the U.S. 
and NATO dropped nearly 300 tons 
of depleted uranium on Iraqi targets; 
most of which splintered into many 
smaller fragments and were imbed- 
ded in the ground. These splinters 
then contaminate the surrounding 
ground. In Bosnia-Herzegovia, the 
UNEP found that most of the splin- 
ters were able to contaminate the 


ground for two to three metersgur- 


rounding the fragments. 

While many people believe the 
outcome of the war is a certain U.S. 
victory, it will also spell an irrevers- 
ible loss for the environment of Iraq. 
The environmental fallout will likely 
take more lives than rounds fired or 
bombs dropped and will contin 


_ on for far longer. ; 
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BY FAREED RIYAZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


A strange new respiratory disease, 
known only as severe acute respira- 
tory syndrome (SARS), is emerging 
around the globe and in the United 
States. To date, 22 Americans have 
been stricken by the disease, with no 


| reported fatalities. 


The number of reported cases is 
up from 13 as oflast Tuesday, signify- 


| ing a relatively rapid rate of disease 
| infection and spread. 


In most of the cases, the people 
involved had recently traveled to ar- 
eas in Asia where the outbreak began. 
However, in two instances, it seems 


| that sick travelers spread the disease 
| upon returning to the United States. 


Officials were hesitant to give 


much detail about the nature of the 


disease spread within the United 


| . . 
| States. However, it was mentioned 


that in one of the instances, the in- 


| fected person spread the disease to 
| two healthcare workers; in the other, 


| a family member became sick as a 
| result. 
If confirmed, these would mark 





the first cases of the disease spread 
within the United States in the last 
| four years; a rare occurrence after 
| concerted efforts to sterilize and sani- 
tize airplane environments. 

Dr. Julie Gerberding, the director 
ofthe federal Centers for Disease Con- 
troland Prevention in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, told The Washington Post that 
| “the pattern of transmission is ex- 
| actly the same we’ve observed in the 
| other affected countries in Asia.” 
|  “Thehighattackratein healthcare 
workers ... suggests thatitis certainly 
contagious and it is certainly a viru- 
lent pathogen capable of causing se- 
vere disease,” Gerberding added. 

Gerberding’s agency is part of the 
investigation team of the World 
Health Organization (WHO), one of 
the committees of the United Nations. 
As of Monday, the WHO reported 
that they had received reports ofabout 
350 SARS cases worldwide, includ- 
ing 10 deaths since February 1. Fur- 
| thermore, China has reported 305 

separate cases of the disease, includ- 
ing five deaths. 

Gerberding cautioned that SARS 

| can become life-threatening in 
healthy people. Health officials have 
been receiving more reports about 
patients who have been recovering, 
although many others remainill. Pre- 
cise data about the number of pa- 
tients who are on ventilators versus 
the number of patients who have re- 
covered is not fully available. 

Two of the travelers had stayed on 
the ninth floor of the Metropole Ho- 
tel in Hong Kong, now identified as 
the “epicenter” of the disease because 
a sick doctor from mainland China 
also stayed there. The doctor is be- 
lieved to have spread the disease to at 
least six other guests at the hotel, some 
of who spread the disease to other 
parts of the world. The two Ameri- 
cans are not believed to have spread 
the disease. 

Health officials in the United States 
have been stopping all incoming 
planes and boats from Asia, with the 
intent to prevent further cases of the 
disease from entering the country 
unnoticed. These preventative mea- 
sures can be carried out in several 
different ways. 

Health care officials immediately 
isolated any passengers with symp- 
toms of the disease, which include a 

"high fever, a high cough, and breath- 
ing difficulty, among other respira- 
tory problems. Five of the 22 sus- 
pected cases in the US are people who 
were intercepted in this manner. 

The WHO has also issued its first 
guidelines for patients with SARS who 
are well enough to leave a hospital, 
advising them to allow themselves to 
be monitored for at least a week after 
their discharge. It is also advised that 
family members and close friends al- 
low themselves to be monitored. 

Additionally, acrude test to deter- 
mine whether or not a person is in- 
fected with the disease has been de- 
veloped by the WHO. Dr. Klaus Stohl, 
the virologist and epidemiologist in 
charge of the investigation for the 
WHO, said that the development of 
the test, while crude and only in its 
primary stages, a “real ray of sun- 
shine,” since any treatment at this 
point could be potentially beneficial 
in slowing down the transmission of 
SARS. 

“We have something in our hands 
on which to build a diagnostic test,” 
Dr. Stohl said in an interview. 

Some experts have expressed 











doubt about the reliability of the test. 


Gerberding, for example, expressed 
her skepticism aboutthetestatanews 
conference, stating that since the na- 
ture of the disease-spreading organ- 
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Researchers, like these in New York City, try to identifythe new SARS 
disease that is said to have originated in Guangdong, China. 


ism is still of some debate and is not 
certain, “ ... it’s very unlikely you 
could have a reliable diagnostic 
test.” 

Stohl said that his team strongly 
suspected the cause to be of viral 
origin. Likely sources includea pre- 
viously unknown member of some 
family of viruses, probably in the 
paramyxoviridae family of viruses. 
Viruses in this family cause a wide 
variety of diseases, including 
mumpsand measles. They havealso 
been implicated in other recently 
discovered, deadly respiratory in- 
fections. 

Evidence for a virus in the 
paramyxoviridae family is wide- 
spread, coming from a number of 
unaffiliated laboratories. 

In one example, scientists at a Ca- 
nadian laboratory reported that 
they had detected a type of paramyx- 
ovirus known as a metapneumovirus 
in six of the eight reported cases in 
Canada. Stéhl’s team has ruled out 


the known members of the 
paramyxoviridae family of viruses, 
but said that the agent could be a 
previously undetected member of the 
family. 

Other evidence comes from a re- 
view of the effectiveness of different 
methods of treatment for those who 
contracted the disease. One example 
comes from Virginia, wherea woman 
contracted a strange disease before 
doctors had any knowledge of the 
outbreak in China. This example in- 
dicates that the disease must have 
been caused by foreign contact witha 
species not endemic to the United 
States. 

The woman’s symptoms, similar 
to those seen in patients with SARS, 
did not respond to antibiotics, im- 
plying that a bacterial pathogen was 
very unlikely to be the cause of the 
disease. 

While the woman has since recov- 
ered, doctors decided to review the 
woman’s case because she had been 


to the Guangdong province in China, 
one of the areas indicated as a pos- 
sible origin of the disease. 

The Guangdong region is located 
in the southern most part of China, is 
a part of the sub-tropical zone. This 
region is home to many varieties of 
species, and thriving in its waters are 
many insects that have proven to be 
vectors for past infectious diseases. 

Gerberding was somewhat more 
cautious in stating what the infec- 
tious agent was, telling The Washing- 
ton Post that “... it is far too early to 
draw any firm conclusion.” : 

She said that her agency is pursu- 
inganumber of differenthypotheses. 
While the infectious agent may very 
well turn out to be a virus, she noted 
that other possibilities need to be 
looked into, including the possibility 
of an unusual bacterium. 

The preliminary test was devel- 
oped by a team that was able to grow 
whatever the infectious agent is in 
test tubes using samplesfrominfected _ 
patients. ; 

Inspection of the tubes later indi- 
cated some kind of virus. Blood from 
infected patients was tested by add- 
ing them to the test tubes; this neu- 
tralized the microbes, presumably 
because the patients had been infected 
with SARS long enough for their im- 
mune systems to produce antibodies 
to the virus. Blood from healthy indi- 
viduals had no effect on the microbes 
in laboratory testing. 

- The test has so far been shown to 
be accurate in a small-scale study of 
only eight patients, testing positive 
in four patients with SARS, and 
negative in four healthy people. _ 

Scientists expressed hope that the 
test could be used as a crude way of 
diagnosing patients, helping to con- 
firm or rule out possible cases of 
SARS infection. The test could also 
be used to determine whether 
unsymptomatic individuals are un- 
knowingly carrying the disease. 

Scientists also cautioned that 
other laboratories must repeat the 
testing to verify the results for the 

scientific community. 








NEW HOURS 
MON.-SAT. 11:30 -10:30PM 


SUNDAY 


SALMON TERIYAKI 





3 :00- 9:30PM 


wee eee eee 


Sushi e Teriyaki e Udon ¢ Noodles 
And Kerean Dishes 


IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
& * * 3 STAR RATING FROM BALTIMORE SUN = 
Daily Lunch Specials starting at $5.95 
Call 410-366-4115 or Fax 410-366-1334 for Carry-out 






LOCATED ON 
3 EAST 33"° STREET 


BALTIMORE MD.21218 


ACROSS FROM HOPKINS 


-LUNCH SPECIAL- 


FERRARO OE REE RE REE EOE EE EEE ESET EE EERE EOE SHEESH E HEE Ee ERE e ee eee ebnnee 


Grilled salmon served with chef's special teriyaki sauce 
PORK RATOU oat ccascasslorccuatesetindecta isis STEAD Cae se 6 
Deep-fried breaded pork cutlet served with tonkatsusauce SS 
BUL GOR i aleandx...ccabettotlitemaniavncle came RNS De f 
Delicious marinated sliced beefKorean style = = = 
AL AL 48 CF | eens ene oR nycite yh) ale Bi ied acuta ibaa 
Delicious marinated sliced beef short rib Korean style ia Oe 
* Combination lunches are served with soup, salad, rice, ifornia roll* 
CHICKEN TERIYAKI NOODLES aes Paar asap 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled chicken, vegetables, and soft noodles 


sauce 


teen ee eee 


3 pieces of sushi and 6pieces of sashimi 


Any combination of TWO. from California ,Tuna, Cucumber 
Any combination of TWO from, cucumber, avocado, vegetable salad roll 
_ ***Underlined Selections Can Be Changed To 
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ed in teriyaki sauce 


Pan-fried noodles and vegetables mixed with Japan 
BIBIM BAP ......... EERIE duvsindbepuiitptecdanets Mila ckanns baabie Ze = 
Various Korean vegetables; beef and fried egg over rice served with hot chili paste 


mix 


4 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll 
SUSHI DELUXE ............0::::eeeeeeeee 
6 pieces of sushi and | tuna roll ; 


peweee 
COMET O TEPPER eee Dee rae anneberesesnnereeenn® 


THOM eres erarresesavessetee 
. , . 


served from 11:30 AM ~ 3:00 PM. Mon - Sat 
511 I TOL 2 215) STOR aC PRE. AB URI ooo ART cP Miia iaeriee yi bey 
Lightly battered shrimp and vegetables deep-fried and served with a special sauce 
PERE PIRES ANG Lid ¥ Likted cewned nieces coesDuuslcrivas 7c4h serra tin bedted abana a) eicpas 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled beef and vegetables with chefs teriyaki sauce 
CHICKEN TERTYAKT ........... latins 2h Gbirhesbelchiicab oiled oar fb ca anata ee aa nL 
 Stir-fried of pieces of grilled chicken breast and vegetables with a chef’s teriyaki sauce 


$6.95 
$6.95 
$6.95 
‘$7.95 
$7.95 
$6.95 
$8.95 


$5.95 
sy idaadaart etived wl) Oh 
$5.95 
$5.95 
$7.95 
$8.95 
$8.95 
$6.95 
$6.95 
Vegetarian*** : 
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Cancer risk may be predictable 





: COURTESY OF HTTP://PIPESANDTOBACCO.NET/ 
According toa recent study by the Journal of National Cancer Institute, 
the risk of getting lung cancer from cigarettes can be detected early. 


BY LAURAN NEERGAARD 


THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


WASHINGTON— Smokers and 
ex-smokers soon will be able to pre- 
dict their risk of lung cancer by us- 
ing a new formula that counts how 
long and how much they smoked, 
and how long since they kicked the 
habit. 

Scientists hope the formula will 
help people decide if they really want 
to try a controversial test to detect 
early-stage lung cancer. 

- The calculation, published in this 
week’s Journal of the National Can- 
cer Institute, shows a wide variation 
in risk. The study showed that lung 
cancer risk due to cigarette consump- 
tion can be calculated using a simple 
formula and the chemical component 
of a single cigarette. 

Lung cancer is one of the most 
common in the US, but the most le- 
thal, as it is not only resistant to treat- 
ment, but often well-advanced be- 
fore it is spotted by doctors. 
~ Consider a 51-year-old woman 
who smoked a pack a day since she 
was 14 until stopping nine years ago. 
The formula puts her chances of get- 
ting lung cancer in the next 10 years at 
less than 1 in 100. 


Compare a 68-year-old man who 
smoked two packs a day since he was 


- 18and hasn’t yet quit. He has a1 in7 


chance of lung cancer by his 78th 
birthday ifhe keeps puffing. Ifhe quit 
smoking today, therisk dropsslightly, 
to lin 9. 

The formula works only for cer- 
tain people — those older than 50, 
who smoked at least half a pack a day 
for atleast 25 years, because it’s based 
ona study that tracked cancer devel- 
opment in just those people. 

Researchers from New York’s 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center created the formula and 
posted an easy-to-use version for 
consumers on a Web site. Doctors 
have used a similar model for years 
that calculates age, family medical 
history and other factors to predict 
awoman’s risk of getting breast can- 
cer. 

But for lung cancer, doctors 
could give only vague advice: Smok- 
ing is the chief cause; heavy smok- 
ers have the highest risk; and that 
risk drops with each year that passes 
since kicking the habit. 

Even though the body's immune 


system cannotbeat cancer, itstill pro- 


duces a response, creating antibodies 
targeted at proteins on the surface of 


_ diction of risk based on data that 


cancer cells. 

The new formula will help doctors 
“be more specific nowabout whoisat | 
greatest risk,” said Dr. Tom Glynn of | 
the American Cancer Society, who 
praised the research, 

That’s particularly important as 
more people consider getting those 
aggressively advertised, but still un- 
proven, spiral CT scans to hunt early | 
lung cancer, Glynn said, in a recent | 
interview. | 

Only 15 percent of lung cancer 
sufferers survive five years, mainly 
because the disease usually is diag- 
nosed very late: There is no proven | 
screening test so far. 

The National Cancer Institute is 
studying whether spiral CT scans, 
which view the lungs at various angles, 
could improve survival by spotting | 
tumors early. There’s no answer yet, | 
and the scans do have a big problem: | 
Up to half detect harmless scar tissue 
or some other benign lump that re- | 
quires a risky biopsy or other follow- 
up testing. 

Lung specialists see many patients 
“wracked by anxiety and concern 
about what may be in their future” 
because ofambiguous CT results, said 
Dr. Peter Bach, Sloan-Kettering’slead 
researcher. “A lot of chest physicians, 
I believe, would welcome a way of 
helping patients up front decide 
whether they should have this test in 
the first place.” 

First, Bach had to prove there is 
measurable variation in risk. He 
turned to the Fred Hutchinson Can- 
cer Research Center in Seattle, 
which in the 1990s performed one 
of the best studies ever to track lung 
cancer developmentin 18,000 heavy 
smokers and ex-smokers. Bach used 
that data to determine the effects of 
age, sex, smoking history and expo- 
sure to cancer-causing asbestos, and 
other similar ailments. 

He created a model that, while 
not perfect, largely accurately pre- | 
dicted cancer development among | 
the Hutchinson study participants | 
and among people being screened | 
for lung cancer at the Mayo Clinic. |’ 

It’s not foolproof, Bach cau- 
tioned. Nor does the formula say 
whether a person should havea CT | 
scan. 

Instead, people will have a pre- | 





they can use to make health-care 
decisions, which includes limiting 
if not quitting cigarette consump- 
tion. 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.OUTREACH.JACH.HA WAII_EDU/PRESSROOM/ 
The brown dwarf, called Gliese 229B (GL229B), is a small companion to the cool, red star Gliese 229, located 
19 light-years from Earth in the constellation Lepus. It is estimated to be 20 to 50 times the mass of Jupiter. 


JHU documents new type of star 


BY TRISTEN CHUN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Imagine a library without elec- 
tronic database search capability. It 
would take significantly longer to 
finda desired book. Scientists work- 
ing in the field of astronomy-have 
had to go through an ordeal like this 
every time they attempt to findanew 
star in the observable universe. It 
would take weeks before informa- 
tion from various sources can be 
gathered and compared to produce 
a final, satisfying result. 

Scientists working on the Na- 
tional Virtual Observatory (NVO) 
project are introducing a new way of 
finding objects in the universe, in the 
hope of making the process more 
rapid andefficient. They are attempt- 
ing to create a single online portal 
that will unify most existing data- 
bases. Prototypes of this projecthave 
already allowed discovery ofabrown 
dwart 4.7 light years away from LHS 
2397a, a star that is located 46 light- 
years away from Earth. 

Information gathered by differ- 
ent surveys and scientific probes is 
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ge En. Visualization In Vivo 


Suite 2-200, 1830 E. Monument St., 
Sponsored by: Department of Cell Biology 


Professor, University of Pittsburgh 


12 p.m. From Calnexin to ER and Organelle Proteomics 


Professor and Chair, Department of Cell Biology & Anatomy 


12 p.m. Animal Allergens: Assessment and Mitigation 
Assistant Professor, Environment Health Officer 
Sponsored by: Animal Care and Use Committee 
12:45 p.m. Neuroscience Research Seminar Series: 
Mapping Olfactory Perception in the Fly 

West Lecture Hall, Ground Floor, WBSB 4 
Sponsored by: Department of Neuroscience 


4 p.m. Bacteriophage Genomics: Evolution of the Majority 


Sponsored by: Department of Biology 


4p.m. Center for Hearing and Balance Seminar Series: 
The Relevance of Temporal Information — A View from the Human Brain 


Associate Professor, Cognitive Neurosci. of Language Lab 
- Sponsored by: Department of Biomedical Engineering 


ll a.m. A Graphic Scheme for the Display of Blood Glucose 


Instructor, Division of Endocrinology 
Sponsored by: Health Sciences, Pathology Informatics 
12 p.m. Ion Channel Dysfunction and Chronic Pain 


Assistant Professor, Department of Neurosurgery 
. Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 


Sponsored by: Blaustein Pain Treatment Program 

-1p.m. WBMEI Friday Seminar Series: Neuronal Assemblies 
ci Rutgers, 

Professor, Center for Neuroscience, X' 

The State University of New Jersey 


Sponsored by: Department of Biomedical Engineering 
“T Cell Activation: On the Role of Self-recognition and 


Upcominc Lectures AT JHMI AND Homewoop 


Ronald N. Germain, M.D., Ph.D. 


Deputy Chief, Laboratory of Immunology 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, NIH 


CRB 3M42 


Sponsored by: Hematopoiesis & Immunology Society 


4p.m. The Vernon B. Mountcastle Lecture 


Thomas M. Jessell, Ph.D. 
Professor, Columbia University 
Wood Basic Science Auditorium 


Sponsored by: Department of Neuroscience - 


Monday, Mar. 31 


12:15 p.m. Ethics of Using PGD to Create Stem Cell Donors 


Jeff Kahn, Ph.D., M.P.H. 


Director, Center for Bioethics, Professor, Department of Medicine 


University of Minnesota 
Hampton House 352 


Sponsored by: Berman Bioethics Institute, JHU 


3 p.m. Center for Hearing and Balance Special Seminar: 
Chronic Rhinosinusitis — Developing the Mouse Model 


Abraham Jacob, M.D. 


Neuro-Otology Fellowship Candidate, Resident 


Hearing Science Library, Ross 529 


Sponsored by: Department of Biomedical Engineering 


4p.m. Human Congenital Disorders of Glycosylation: 


Breaking Stories 
Hudson Freeze, Ph.D. . 


Director, Glycobiology & Carbohydrate Chemistry Program 


Room W2030, BSPH 


Sponsored by: Department of Biochemistry & Molecular Biology 


4 p.m. Mammalian Cell Growth Control 


David M. Sabatini, M.D., Ph.D. 


Associate Member, Whitehead Institute, Cambridge, MA 


Meyer 1-191 


Sponsored by: McKusick-Nathans Institute of Genetic Medicine 


Tuesday, Apr. 01 


4p.m. A False Hypothesis? Implications for Agriculture 


Wes Jackson, Ph.D. 
President of The Land Institute 
Anna Baetjer Room, W1030, BSPH 





Sponsored by: Center for a Livable Future 


Wednesday, Apr. 02 


8:15 a.m. Randomized Evaluation o 


Annetine Gelijns, Ph.D. 


f Mechanical Assistance for the ¥7 


Co-Director of InCHOIR, Department of Surgery, Columbia University 


Room W2030, BSPH ~ 


Sponsored by: The JHMI Center for Clinical Trials 


12 p.m. Seminar: The Regulation of the Host Response to Tuberculosis 


Gilla Kaplan, Ph.D. 


Laboratory of Mycobacterial Immunity & Pathogenesis 


The Public Health Research Institute, New York 


Room W3030, BSPH 


Sponsored by: The Center for TB Research 










usually stored in large databases, such 
as the Sloan Digital Sky Survey (SDSS) 
and the Two Micron All Sky Survey 
(2MASS). An enormous amount of 
information is poured out everyday 
and spread out in various databases 
throughout the world. The NVO will 
collect this information and rapidly 
make it available for any astronomi- 
cal research. For example, the NVO 
prototype searched through informa- 
tion on 15 million astronomical ob- 
jects in SDSS and 160 million objects 
in2MASS to find the new brown dwarf 
and two other existing brown dwarfs. 

Brown dwarfsare referred by many 
scientists as “hard-to-find” and “fail- 
ing” stars, according to a press re- 
lease. Even though they are believed 
to form in similar way as stars, by the 
gravitational collapse of clumps of 
cold gas and dust in dense molecular 
clouds, they do not shine brightly like 
many other stars do. For some rea- 
sons notyet disclosed, these stars have 
masses less than about 7.5 percent of 
that of our Sun, or 75 times the mass 
of the planet Jupiter. An insufficient 
amount of gas available in star is cur- 
rently thought to the reason why the 


body does not increase its mass and 
temperature to be able to sustain 
nuclear hydrogen fusion. Ordinary 
stars like the Sun shine by their own 
light by this hydrogen fusion. 

One of the most intriguing prob- 
lems in the field of astronomy is the 
problem of “missing mass.” Scien- 
tists claim that they have been able to 
identify only 10 percent of the mass 
of the universe, and the other 90 per- 
cent is yet to be discovered. The im- 
portance of these brown dwarfs lies 
in that they may carry significant por- 
tion of these “missing masses.” 

Many scientists are hoping that 
this new NVO-based search tech- 
nique will open the door for a rapid 
growth in the field of astronomy. 

The prototypes ofthe NVO project 
were introduced and presented at the 
January 2003 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Astronomical Society. The 
project is currently being conducted 
under the direction of Alex Szalay, 
director of the NVO project and 
Alumni Centennial Professor of As- 
tronomy at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Roy Williams, a co-di- 
rector of the project at the Caltech. 





Lake clean-up in Idaho 
ignored by Superfund 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


SPOKANE, Wash.— Idaho’s plan 
for cleaning polluted Lake Coeur 
d’Alene is doomed to fail because it 
lacks funding and enforcement, a 
Washington state agency and other 
critics contend. 

The draft plan is little changed from 
a 1995 version and likely won’t get 
Idaho’s second-largest lake off the fed- 
eral Superfund list of polluted sites, the 
Washington state Department of Ecol- 
ogy told The Spokesman-Reviewnews- 
paper. 

Thestakesare high forthelake, Ecol- 
ogy said in a March 18 letter to the 
Idaho Department of Environmental 


_ Quality and the Coeur d’Alene Tribe. 


The consequences are “significant 
biologic degradation” of the lake that 
could eventually render it unfit for 
swimming, fishing and drinking, 
Ecology said. 

Washington is concerned about 
the cleanup plan because the lake is 
the headwaters of the Spokane River, 
which flows through the city of Spo- 
kane before emptying into the Co- 
lumbia River. 

A degraded lake is a worst-case 
scenario, and not what Idaho wants, 
said Ed Tulloch of the Idaho Depart- 
ment of Environmental Quality. 

The Idaho DEQ and the Coeur 
d’Alene Tribe are coordinating work 
on the lake plan. The tribe owns the 
southern third of the lake. 

The draft plan includes a monitor- 
ing program to watch for danger signs. 
But Idaho is facing a major fiscal crisis, 
and the Legislature hasn’t appropri- 
ated any money to step up long-term 
monitoring, Tulloch said. 

“There are concerns there won’t be 
adequate funding. It’sa major question 
— is the commitment there to do what 
we say we need to do?” Tulloch said. 

The plan needs money and staff to 
be credible, said Coeur d’Alene at- 
torney Buddy Paul, a former presi- 
dent of the Coeur d’Alene Lake 
Homeowners’ Association. 

The lake plan’s revision is supposed 
to help Idaho achieve a political goal 


‘ . 
6 


favored byits politicians and the tour- 
ist industry, getting the lake off the 
Superfund list. 

But that can’t happen until Idaho 
provesit can safeguard its water qual- 
ity, the U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency says. 

Washington state is also insisting 
on guarantees to protect the lake and 
the Spokane River in a separate 
Superfund agreement. 

Although the lake’s health has im- 
proved in recent years, it still is far 
from pristine. 

An estimated 72 million tons of 
heavy metals-laced mill tailings flushed 
into the lake from more than a century 
of mining operations in northern 
Idaho’s Silver Valley. 

If the lake water deteriorates, scien- 
tists fear the metals now trapped in 
bottom muck could be stirred up; 
threatening aquatic life in the lake and 
the Spokane River. 

That’s not expected to happen, but 
it’sapossibility, the DEQ’s Tullochsaid. 

The study was first launched in 
1991 over concerns about the lake. 

The problems included nutrient 
growth, decreased water clarity and 
heavy-metal contamination of lake 
bed sediments. 

Despite the problems, the lake was 
healthier in the early 1990s than it 
had been in previous decades. 

When the plan was first published 
in 1996, Idaho officials said it would 
be too costly to embark on a fast- 
track plan to improve the lake’s wa- 
ter. \s 

They say it relies on voluntary 
compliance from farmers, ranchers 
and loggers when tough new regula- 
tions are needed. 

_ “Wedon’tseehow EPA can is 
bly think this planis sufficient bade 
thelake,” said Neil Beaver of. the Lands 
Council in Spokane. 

It’s up to Idaho, the tribe and local 
governments to revise the lake plan 
said Mike Gearheard, region | 
Superfund chiefofthe EPA - bi 
which will review Idaho’s final plan’ 

“The state and the tribe a = 
concur on any delisting,” he oe 
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Freshman midfielder Kyle Dowd eludes Virginia midfielder Billy Glading inthe Blue Jays’ Homecoming victory. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
handling one of the top attack units in 
the country. Beating a team that is 
undefeated is a pretty big confidence 
builder for us.” 

The Jays’ defense was suffocating 
in the first half, aggressively contain- 
ing Virginia’s bevy of fleet-footed of- 
fensive threats. Even the Cavaliers’ 
sophomore duo of attackmen, John 
Christmas (two goals in the second 
half) and Joe Yevoli (two goals and 
two assists), was held in check for the 
first 30 minutes. Christmas, known 
for his devastating first step and fear- 
less dives at the cage, was ineffective 
in his early attempts at penetrating 
Hopkins’ defense. 

Prior to their fruitless first-half ef- 
fort against Hopkins, the Cavaliers 
had netted at least one goal in every 
quarter this season. Virginia’s first 
score came with 11:19 showing on the 
third quarter clock, as Ward con- 
verted on a pass from Yevoli to break 
the ice for the Cavaliers. 

“Tt was pretty surprising to holdan 
offense that has that much talent 
scoreless for an entire half,” said 
Scherr, who turned away eight shots 
in the second quarter alone. “You 
don’t usually see that in college 

lacrosse. Their offense has a number 
of extremely talented players, but my 
defense did a great job with what they 
threw at us.” 

Yevoli and Christmas both tallied 
their goals during Virginia’s assertive 
third-quarter rally that put the game 
back within reach at 7-5. Sophomore 
midfielder Kyle Harrison (8-of-12 on 
faceoffs) and senior Kevin Boland 
each scored unassisted goals during 


the period to help the Jays maintain 
their advantage. 

Rotelli’s two fourth-quarter 
goals were nearly enough to force 
overtime, but Hopkins’ defense 
tightened up just enough to solidify 
the win. Ward’s ill-fated final shot 


The Virginia game was 
a big win for us. It 
gives us another win 
over a top four team 
which should help us 
a lot with seeding 
come tournament 


time. 
—BOBBY BENSON 





did not find the back of the net, and 
the Cavaliers lost their number-one 
ranking and their first game of the 
2003 campaign. 

Although. Scherr and the unit of 
close defenders were the most visible 
contributors to stymieing Virginia, 
the tireless efforts of Hopkins’ defen- 
sive midfielders played just as impor- 
tant a role. And even though the vast 
majority the 7,241 fans packed in and 
around the bleachers of Homewood 
Field did not notice how well they 


played, Scherr and the rest of the Jays 
certainly did. 


| Sophomore 


Baseball wins doubleheader 
against No. 26 ranked Ithaca 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
shifted the momentum by scoring 
two in the bottom of the second 
inning. Senior outfielder Jay Cieri 
and junior catcher Bryan Eberle 
both knocked in runs with singles. 
Ithaca answered with two runs in 
the third inning, but Hopkins 
scored three times in their half of 
the third to establish a 5-3 lead. 

Ithaca made it close with a run 
in the top of the fifth, but Hopkins 
again responded with three runs of 
their own to secure an 8-4 victory. 
infielder Mike 


| Spiciarich highlighted the scoring 
| with a two-run home run, the first 


of his career. 
Junior righty Matt Righter 





We can go five or six 
pitchers deep and still 


have someone out 


_ there who's good 


“Corey Harned, Benson Erwinand | 


Matt Feild did an excellent job at tak- 
ing care of [ Virginia’s] big time shoot- 
ers from out top,” said Scherr of his 
defensive middies, who also wreaked 


havocon Virginia’s potent transition | 


game. 

“The Virginia game was a big win 
for us,” Benson said. “It gives us an- 
other win over a top four team which 
shouldhelp usalot with seeding come 
tournament time.” 

The victory over vaunted Virginia 
is indeed an important one for the 
Blue Jays, but they will need to main- 
tain their competitive edge game in 
and game out if they hope to remain 





atop the rankings. Hopkins will battle | 


the No. 8 ranked Tar Heels from the 


University of North Carolina, who | 
recently beat Dukeand Marylandlast | 


week, moving up five spots in the 
polls in the process. 

But there will be more at stake 
than playoff implications when 
Hopkins travels into the heart of to- 
bacco country this weekend. UNC 
head coach John Haus led the Blue 
Jays to back-to-back semifinal ap- 
pearances in 1999 and 2000 before 


enough to beat any 
team in our 


conference. 
—JEREMY BROWN 





picked up his second win of the sea- 
son, yielding one earned run in two- 


| and-one-third innings in relief of 


junior Adam Josephart. Freshman 
Andrew Bail and sophomore Ryan 
McConnell each added a scoreless 
inning to hold the Jays’ lead. 

Pitching has definitely been one 
of Hopkins’ strong suits thus far 
this season. The Blue Jay’s staff has 
a combined earned run average of 
3.72 with 46 walks and 112 
strikeouts. 

The freshmen this year have defi- 
nitely stepped up for the Jays on the 
mound. The depth of Hopkins’ staff 
ensures that’ theit ‘pitchers will be 
well-rested, even when the team has 


| several games in a row. 


returning to rebuild his alma mater’s | 


lacrosse program. 

“(This game] is personal for a 
few guys on the team, myself in- 
cluded,” said Scherr, who was re- 
cruited by Haus before he took his 
current position at Chapel Hill. 
“UNC recently got two big wins 
under their belt and are probably 
feeling very confident going into 
this weekend’s game.” 





Swimmers second only to Kenyon 


Seniors Armstrong and Brannock lead Jays to impressive finish 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Senior Mark Levin also stepped up, 
filling the role as one of the key 
contributors on the squad’s relay 
teams. 

“He is really the only sprinter on 
the team and we really needed big 
things from him on the relays. He 
swam five awesome 50-meter 
freestyles. He was a really great 
leader,” said Armstrong. 

In the final day of competition, 
younger Blue Jays finished strong. 

Sophomore J.P. Balfour finished 
seventh in the 200-meter backstroke 
in 1:51.67. 

Rounding out the top finishers for 
the final day of the competition, fresh- 
man Zane Hamilton finished twelfth 
in the same event with a time of 
2:03.51, and junior Oliver Buccione 
finished 12th with a time of 1:54.47 in 
the 200-meter butterfly, good enough 
for 14th in the event. 

Fellow Blue Jay freshman Brian 
Sneed finished next in line at 
1:55.04. 

*The Blue Jays’ also had a very 
strong performance from their 400- 
meter freestyle relay team comprised 
of Armstrong, Brannock, senior 
David Lofthus and junior Kyle 
Robinson. 

Despite their disappointment 
about not earning first place, Blue 
Jays swimmers remained keenly 
aware that finishing second in the 
nation is no small feat. 

Armstrong attributed the team’s 
status as a perennial power Divi- 


sion III in part to Coach George . 


Kennedy, 

“It is interesting that at the 
national’s, Kenyon is clearly the best 
team but Hopkins is the crowd favor- 
ite. We have the most friends in the 
pool deck and all the coaches from 









other teams are congratulating us 
first. That all comes from Coach 
Kennedy, he is a tremendous role 
model for us,” he said. 

“This year the team that we put 
together would have won nationals 
a couple of years ago. A lot of the 
points that Kenyon got above what 
they got last year were points taken 
away from us. They beat our swim- 
mers out in close races. Their win- 
ning by so much this year was en- 
tirely unexpected. They truly hada 


tremendous year. Kenyon isa great 
school, they’re a determined team,” 
Armstrong said. 

Now, the Jays will look to the fu- 
ture and will try to prevent Kenyon 
from winning their 25th straight 
championship. 

“We're graduating three of the best 
swimmers but the incoming class is 
really strong,” Armstrong said. 

“T hope we’ve taught the guys who 
will be juniors and seniors how to 
carry themselves like winners.” 





positions. Lo 





Exposed Casting 


Movie Extras/Models Needed! 
Earn $150-450/day 
Print modeling, music videos, and extra. 
Castings. No Experience 
Necessary! Call 1-88 


20 0164 x1041 











Security 


Safe House in a Dangerous City 


and Convenience: 5+ bed rooms/ 3 1/2 
-baths SAFEST house in the area for $2250 plus all 
utilities, 2 year lease, includes: steel bars on doors 
and windows, siren alarm, motion detectors, flood 


ts. 
Amenities include: decks on three levels, laundry 
room, off street parking, Jacuzzitub,modern 
kitchen, updated wiring etc. Backyard with privacy 
fence,wooden deck, and gas barbecue. 
For more info contact: 
alexanderwillis@hotmail.com 





“We can go five or six pitchers 
deep and still have someone out 
there who’s good enough to beat 
any team in our conference,” Jer- 
emy Brown. 

Although the baseball team has 


| plenty of reasons to bask in their 


early-season success, they know that 
they must continue to work hard 
and take every game seriously. The 
Blue Jays were rudely awakened to 
this revelation last Wednesday when 
Elizabethtown upset them 12-7. 
Hopkins made seven errors in this 
game and could not find consis- 
tency in their pitching. “We real- 
ized that we can lose games if we 
don’t play hard. If we don’t play 
together, we’re not going to win,” 
stated Brown. 

Joe Urban added, “They’re a 
good team, but we should have beat 
them. We had a lot of situations 
where we.could have scored more 
runs.” 

Part of the Jays’ struggles may 
have been due to the fact that the 
coach was still experimenting with 





Mexico/Caribbean Only $125 each 
way, all taxes included! Or Europe 
for $179 oneway. Book Online at 

.airtech.com or (212) 219-7000 





the line-up. Players were still get- 
ting a feel for their positions and 
their roles on the team. However, 


| | 
| 
| HOME | 
| Hopkins | 


VISITOR 
Ithaca 





the line-up is now set and the play- 
ers are much more comfortable with 
their responsibilities to the team. 
On the whole, it was a successful 
week for the Blue Jays, and they had 
their third player receive Centen- 
nial Conference player of the week 
honors this spring in Craig Cetta. 


| 





Cetta hit .357 with three runs scored, 
two home runs, and four RBIs tke 
week of March 17th-24th and has 
been an offensive powerhouse for 
the Jays this season. 

The Blue Jays play Gettysburg 
again this Friday at 3 p.m. on the 
varsity field. Saturday, they head 
to Ursinus to play a doubleheader 
against their toughest conference 
opponent. 

On Monday, they will face 
Catholicin Washington, D.C. They 
will then host Dickinson in another 
conference game on Tuesday at 3 
p.m. The Blue Jays know that their 
conference foes are reserving théir 
best pitchers to face Hopkins, §0 
they must be prepared for each con- 
test. 

“We have to remember that every 
time we go out, the game starts 0-0,” 
noted Joe Urban. “We just have to go 
out there and play our best.” 











NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER 


Juniors Craig Cetta and Doug Hitchner high five after scoring a run. 


Write for Sports 


Sports is currently looking for writers. _ 
All interested persons should send us an 
email at sports@jhunewsletter.com or call 


us at 6-6000. 








_ Loving Egg Donor Wanted 
_ ($3,000 Compensation) : To offer 
the most loving gifts one woman 
can give to another, the opportu- 
nity to parent. Please sign up at: 
http://www.2apollo.com/ 
egedonor/ or call 301-519-0132 
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W. Lax wins two s 


traight 


ie pepe FROM Pace A12 
y Heidi Pearce to 
8-2 lead at baat ek 
Davidson seemed to have gained 
some momentum by scoring the 
first goal of the second half. The 
Blue Jays briskly silenced that spark 
by scoring five Straight goals to 
make the lead an astounding 13-3. 
Pearce started off the streak with an 
unassisted goal, followed by four 
other unassisted goals from sopho- 
more attacker Erin Riordan, senior 
Burnett, freshman Walsh, and fin- 
ished offby Pearce. Davidson broke 
up the run when they gota free po- 
sition shot, on which Becca 
McDevitt scored. 


Junior midfielder Kate Barcomb 
answered this free position with a 
goal of her own. Davidson re- 
sponded with two goals from Seaton 
and Grose. Hopkins sophomore 
midfielder Anne Crisafulli ended 
the game with 16 seconds left, when 
she managed to score an unassisted 
goal. 

Senior captain keeper Jen 
McDonald tallied four saves for the 
Blue Jays, playing 51 minutes of the 
game, giving freshman goalie, Lauren 
Riddick, some action for the last ten 
minutes. 

McDonald comented on the 
team’s performance.“Our intensity 
level was high from the very begin- 


W. TENNIS WINS THREE IN A ROW 











DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


After dropping their first three matches, the Women’s Tennis team 





shut out Ursinus and Gettysburg before defeating Franklin 
| Marshall, 6-3,tobringthewomento.500.  ——s—s 
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ning of the game, putting the game 
away early for us. Due to the fact 


to put players in that don’t nor- 


mally see action. It was great to have | 
every member of our team get on | 


the field and directly contribute to 
our win. Every single girl on our 
team works extremely hard day in 
and day out at practice. Having a 
tangible reward for that dedication 
is second to none.” 

The success of the Jays can be at- 
tributed to changes the coaches made 


in the line-up. Junior Heidi Pearce | 


began this season as an attacker, even 
though the past two years she played 
midfield. 

This did not seem to be quite the 
right fit, so she was moved back to 
midfield. Freshman Meagan Voight 
also began the season in a different 


position, moving from midfield to | 


| several races over the 


Senior captain Meghan Burnett | 


attack in this past game. 


commented, “I think we were all 
just so used to Heidi being in the 


midfield for so long that we were | 


not able to adjust to her being on 
attack this year. Placing her backin 


the midfield had given our team a | 


sense ofnormalcy. Moving Meagan 
Voight to attack was also another 
helpful change because she has been 
successfully scoring in many of our 
games.” 


In addition to these changes, the | 


stellar performances of Walsh and 
Burnett are to be noted. Walsh 
scored a game and career high five 
goals, while Burnett had three goals 
and three assists. 

Whatever it was, things seemed to 
have worked for the Jays in their 
crushing 15-6 defeat of Davidson. The 
Jays, who are now ranked No. 18 fol- 
lowing last week’s win, will have to 
prove the change is a sustainable dif- 
ference as they travel to Nashville, 
Tennessee this coming weekend to 
play No. 20 Northwestern and No. 15 
Vanderbilt. 

Vanderbilt just came off a disap- 
pointing loss to unranked UConn, so 
they will definitely be looking to re- 
gain some face in taking down the 
Hopkins’ girls. 

The Blue Jays play Northwestern 
this Friday, March 28", at lp.m. They 
then face the Vanderbilt Commo- 
dores on Sunday, March 30", at 1 
p.m. : 


‘ 


Lombard Securities, a national retail securities broker/dealer headquartered in 
Baltimore, is looking for a person with HTML programming skills to administer 
changes/additions to our web site. Familiarity with some developer tools is preferable. 


The position is full-time paid summer internship and offers the possibility of part-time 
employment during the school year (just several hours a week, and a student schedule 
may be accommodated). Several Johns Hopkins students have held this position in the 


Our offices are located in Fell’s Point 12 blocks south of Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


en ee ee 





1820 Lancaster Street — 
Baltimore, MD 21231 
410.342.1300 / 800.755.2144 / fax 410.732.0303 


www. golombard.com 


Please send us a letter, including your phone number, and tell us about yourself, or call 
Mrs. Wachter at the number below to make an appointment. 








BY MELISSA O’BERG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Men’s and 
Women’s Track and Field team 
competed in their first home meet 
in three years last Tuesday. 

Track events were held at 
Homewood Field while field events 


It was great to see 


| how we out-kicked 





our opponents in 


last 100 meters. 


—HEAD COACH BOBBY 
VAN ALLEN 





took place at Eastern High School, 
a short shuttle ride from Hopkins. 
The meet was a dual meet versus 
York College with participants 
from Loyola College also compet- 
ing. 

The men’s team won easily 94- 
45 by dominating many events. 
Coach Bobby Van Allen said, “It 
was great to see how we out-kicked 
our opponents in several races over 
the last 100 meters. The distance 
events witnessed some nice come- 
from-behind victories, while our 
sprinters dominated their events.” 

Senior Quinlan Amos, freshman 
Tai Kobayashi, and freshman Sean 
Morgan swept the 100-meter dash. 
Morgan would later win the 200- 
meter dash followed closely by 
freshman Aaron Landgraf in sec- 
ond place. 

In the 400-meter dash, Hopkins 
also earned the top two spots, as 
freshman Shane Olaleye and senior 
Dave Sebba led the way. 

Junior Andy Myers had an out- 
standing day, out kicking York 
College’s Burton Schaeffer in the 
last 100 meters to win the 1500- 
meter run. 

Only an hour later, Myers and 
teammate freshman Andrew 
Bauerschmidt come from behind 
to beat out York College’s Daniel 
Morrick, both passing him right at 
the finish line, 

Van Allen commented on the 
team’s effort, saying that he, “was 
very excited to witness both of the 
races, and was proud of the effort 
they displayed. We emphasize the 
importance of competition all the 
time, rather than just overall times. 
You could tell how badly both An- 
drew and Andy wanted to win that 
race, and they pushed themselves 
until they got what they desired.” 
Andrew won the race witha time of 
2:08.92, while Andy was .03 sec- 
onds behind in 2:08.95. 

The Men’s Field events were very 
impressive too, as Hopkins swept 
the long jump with Amos, senior 
Shawn Liu, and junior Ben Stop- 
per. In the throwing events, 
Hopkins claimed many top three 


finishes only adding to their domi- 
nation of the meet. 

The men’s 3k was one of the 
most competitive races of the day, 
as Loyola College and two unat- 
tached runners added to the excite- 
ment. 

While Loyola’s James DeSilva 
won the race, Hopkins still man- 
aged to take the three spots ahead 
of York College. Senior John 
Onofrey finished just one second 
behind of DeSilva. Both were fol- 
lowed by freshman Nick Sousa and 
senior Jamie Parks. 

Van Allen commented, “We 
looked great out there, running a 
smart tactical race with the win and 
surging past our competition over 
the final 800 meters.” 

The women did not fare as well, 
losing a close one to York College 
74-53. As Van Allen stated, “While 
many of the Hopkins women 
stepped up and ran great races, we 
just weren’t deep enough to cover 
all the events. Due to class conflicts 
and injuries, we were unable to com- 
pete in the 100m hurdles, the 400m 
hurdles, and the triple jump, losing 
several valuable points to York Col- 
lege. We constantly battled back in 
the events we were competing in, 
try to cut the deficit, but came up a 
little short.” 

Seniors Kathy Darling and Nikki 
Gross had outstanding days. Dar- 
ling launched the discus 157', which 
is currently tops in the nation. She 
also won the javelin and placed third 
in the shot put. 

Gross won the 400-meter dash, 
placed second in the 800-meter 
run less than an hour afterwards, 


M. Track tops York in team’s 
first home meet in three years 


that we played so well, we were able | 


and then anchoring the women’s 
4x400-meter relay team to victory 
to conclude the meet with a bang. 
Gross commented on the race 
conditions, saying, “The wind was 
horrible. You could tell you were 
running into it [in the first turn] 
and I couldn’t feel any of it on my 
back at the end.” Van Allen added, 
“Nikki’s one of the hardest work- 
ing athletes I’ve ever coaches, and 
once again she was a workhorse in 
this meet.” 

Also performing well was senior 
Jackie Evans, who won the shot put 
with a throw of 35’9.5". According 
to Van Allen, “Jackie has what it 
takes to win the conferences in the 
shot put, and her dedication 
throughout the season will give her 
the opportunity at our conference 
championships in May to do just 
that.” 

The track and field team kicked 
off its spring, outdoor season on 
March 22 at the UMBC “Big Dawg” 
Invitational. 

Hopkins got off to a strong start 
against a number of division one 
schools, such as UMBC, Coppin 
State, Bucknell, American, Dela- 
ware State and Wagner. 

Highlights included Ilolochika 
Emuh’s record breaking 100-meter 
hurdles time of 15.82 seconds, and 
senior thrower, Kathy Darling’s first 
place finish in both the javelin and 
the discus throws. 

Quinlan Amos was only .05 sec- 
onds off of breaking the school’s 
100m dash record. Eight JHU ath- 
letes will compete at the Raleigh 
Relays on Friday in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
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Senior Shawn Liu competed in the long jump competition on Tuesday. 





Jays fencer places 14th in NCAA 


Represented only by Bouloubasis, the Jays finished in 25th place 


BY ANDY LEE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeTTER 


Junior Matt Bouloubasis traveled 
to Colorado Springs, Colorado to the 
United States Air Force Academy last 
week to compete in the NCAA Fenc- 
ing Championships. 

Represting Hopkins, Bouloubasis 
was impressive. At the end of it all, 
Matt finished in 14th place, a large 
improvement over his finish last year 
of 21st. 

He did so by winning 10 of his 23 
duels during the tournament. His 
record could have been even more 
impressive, but Bouloubasis lost six 
bouts by one touch. 

That is, if he had won just half of 
those bouts, he could have moved up 
to as high as ninth, allowing him to 
become an All-American. 

The top 12 fencers in each weapon 
are All- Americans, Fencers ranked 
1-4 are first string All-American; 5-8 
are second string, and 9-12 are third 
string All-Americans. 

“The competition was a very close 
and very tough tournament. Every- 
one matched up ability-wise. It came 
down to mental toughness,” said 
Bouloubasis. 

In fact, the difference between 8th 
and 14th place was only three victo- 
ries. The competition was so close 
that Bouloubasis beat last year’s 
champion Arpad Horvath from St. 


’ 
‘ 


Johns, who finished 6th overall. 
The way that the standings and 
championsare decided is bya combi- 


Saat SSE aE ES a 
The competition was, 


a very close and very 
tough tournament. 
Everyone matched up 
ability-wise. It came 
down to mental 


toughness. 
—MATT BOULOUBASIS 





nation of round robin and direct 
elimination. The NCAA Finals uses a 
round robin format for the first 
round. 

That is, each of the 24 competi- 
tors in each weapon duels every 
other dueler. After that, the top four 
fencers are taken to a direct elimi- 
nation round. The highest seed du- 
els the lowest seed, and the 2nd and 
3rd seeds face each other. 

The winners of those bouts fight 
against each other to determine the 
champion. This year, the winner in 


a . 


the Epee was Weston Kelsey from 
the Air Force Academy. 

In the other men’s events, Adam 
Crompton from Ohio State won the 
Men’s Saber and Non Panchan from 
Penn State won the Men’s Foil. 

Onthe women’s side, Alexis Jemal 
from Rutgers won the Women’s Sa- 
ber, Alicja Kryczalo from Notre Dame 
won the Women’s Foil, * and 
Katarzyna Trzopek from Penn State 
won the Women’s Epee. 

As far as the team standings went, 
Notre Dame edged out Penn State, 
182-179, towin. St. Johns, Ohio State, 
and Columbia rounded out the rest 
of the top five. 

Johns Hopkins, with only one 
fencer, wasanon-factor, winning only 
10 points and finishing in 25th place 
out of 31 teams. 

Hopkins has been sending fenc- 
ers to not only theNCAA Regionals, 
but the NCAA Finals, for the past 
six years. 

Bouloubasis was invited to the 
NCAA Championship by virtue of 
his impressive finish in the regional 
rankings. The Fencing team will look ° 
to bulid on the strong performance 
of Bouloubasis as well as the entire 
team this season. 

But Bouloubasis isn’tdone yet. He 
still has another year, and can’t wait 
to get at it again. 

“[ had a great time and I am look- 
ing forward to it next year.” 


“ Md 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
Baseball vs. Gettysburg 3 p.m. 
at the Baseball Diamond. 





Tue JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


DO YOU KNOW? 


This year four players have a shot at attaining 
500 career home runs. They are Sammy Sosa, 

Rafael Palmeiro, Ken Griffey Jr. and the “crime 
dog” Fred McGriff. 





Jays top UVA 8-7 to earn No. 1 rank 


Rob Scherr’s 18 save game and strong defense help defeat the nation’s deadliest offense 


BY JON ZIMMER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


After four years of futility, the 
Johns Hopkins Men’s Lacrosse team 
finally ended its winless streak against 
the University of Virginia with a nail- 
biting 8-7 victory over the top-ranked 
team in the country on Saturday, 
March 22. The Blue Jays, who once 
shared the top spot in the polls with 
Virginia two weeks ago, have attained 
sole possession of No. 1 in this week’s 
STX/USILA ranking. 

After playing a tremendous first 
half in which they built a 5-0 lead, 
Hopkins withstood a frenzied come- 
back attempt by the Cavaliers. The 
Blue Jays clung to a two-goal lead 
heading into the fourth quarter, but 
Virginia midfielder Chris Rotellinet- 
tedawraparound goal to pullhis team 
within one with 1:28 remaining. 
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Virginia (5-1) won the ensuing 
draw, but squandered their best op- 
portunity to force overtime when 
Rotelli threw an errant pass that gave 
the Blue Jays possession with just 15 
seconds left in the final frame. 

Hopkins seemed to have the win 
secured, but an unsuccessful attempt 

to run out the clock by throwing the 
ball the length of the field resulted in 
a turnover. Virginia goaltender 
Tillman Johnson (10 saves) corralled 
the ill-fated pass and worked the ball 
downfield to freshman attackman 
Matt Ward. He fired a desperation 
shotas time expired, missing the goal 
by inches. 

In fact, Ward’s shot was so close 
that half of Virginia’s bench erupted 
with triumphantcheers, assuming the 
shot had found pay dirt. 

' The Blue Jays’ sterling defensive 
effort was inspired by senior goalie 
Rob Scherr, who matched his career- 
best save total with 18. Sophomore 
attackman Kyle Barrie, who is quickly 
emerging as one of the nation’s most 
dynamic scorers, registered two goals 
on the day to raise his total to 11 for 
the year. Six other Blue Jays tallied a 
goal apiece in the well-rounded of- 








Baseball prevails 





% 


NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER 


Senior Goalie Rob Scherr made a career high 18 saves helping the Jays top the No. 1 team at the time, Virginia. 


fensive effort. 

“Our offense played a good first 
quarter and our defense and goalie 
were incredible in the first half,” said 
Hopkins senior attackman Bobby 
Benson. “However, as in the Syra- 
cuse game, we must learn to play for 
an entire 60 minutes. When we do 
that we will be a great lacrosse team.” 

Following the heart-breaking 15- 
14 loss to Syracuse, Hopkins (4-1) 
was in dire need ofaconfidence boost 
for its defense and, of course, a win. 
Both objectives were accomplished 





in the pivotal victory over the Cava- 
liers. 

“Our defense had a rough week of 
practice after allowing 15 goals at 
Syracuse,” said Benson, who netted 
his team-best 18th goal of the season 
to open the scoring. “They played 
their hearts out for us against Vir- 
ginia and they allowed us to win a big 
game.” 

Especially in the first half, the 
Hopkins defense seemed to antici- 
pate every Virginia offensive se- 
quence perfectly. And on the rare 


first Centennial 


NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER 


Sophomore first basemen Mike Durgala prepares to throw the ball back to the pitcher against Ithaca. 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Johns Hopkins baseball team 

- improved its record to 12-2 on Tues- 
day as the Blue Jays creamed 
Gettysburg 13-3 in Pa. in their first 
Centennial Conference game of the 
season. This was the Jays’ third win in 
arow, the other two wins coming from 
a doubleheader sweep of No. 26 
ranked Ithaca last Sunday in 
Baltimore. The victories over 


Gettysburg and Ithica will provide a 
boost of confidence as the Blue Jays 
head into along stretch of conference 
games. 

Although the Gettysburg game 
wound up being a blowout, the Blue 
Jays and the Bullets were actually en- 
gaged in a tight matchup until the 
eighth inning. Pitching dominated 
early on, as senior starting pitcher 
and co-captain Jeremy Brown (2-1) 
threw five shutout innings, giving up 
two hits and one walk while striking 


out four. The Blue Jays slowly pecked 
away at the Bullet’s starter for the first 
seveninnings. They opened the scor- 
ing in the second inning with a sacri- 
fice fly by senior outfielder and co- 
captain Joe Urban, who had doubled 
to left center. The Jays added two 
more runs in the top of the sixth 
thanks to an RBI single by junior out- 
fielder Craig Cetta and a sacrifice fly 
from junior second baseman Tim 
Casale. Sophomore outfielder Paul 
Winterling handed the Jays a 5-0 lead 


occasions when they did not, Scherr 
was there to make the key saves. 
“We try to be on the same page as 
a defense the entire game,” said 
Scherr, who quarterbacked the de- 
fense quickly and confidently from 
start to finish. “[Virginia’s] players 
have tendencies just like everyone 
else. My defense did a great job han- 
dling what they do. The close defense 
of Michael Peyser, Chris Watson and 
Tom Garvey and Matt Pinto, when 
he got in, did a very good job of 
ConTINUED TO Pace A10 


matchup 


in the subsequent inning by hitting 
his team-leading fifth home run of 
the season. Winterling also leads the 
team in RBIs with 17. Gettysburg re- 
taliated in the bottom of the inning 
with an RBI single by Ron Lettieri, 
but the Blue Jays scored eight runs in 
the top of the eighth to ensure vic- 
tory. Two of these runs came on 
double hit by Tim Casale and two 
more were froma single by freshman 
Gary Rosenberg. Gettysburg scored 
one-run in both the eighth and ninth 
innings, but it was too little, too late. 

The Bullets fell to 5-7-1 on the year 
and lost to Hopkins for the fourth. 
consecutive time. 

This victory followed two wins 
against the visiting Ithaca Bombers 
last Sunday, after Friday's and 
Saturday’s games were rained out. 
The Blue Jays jumped out to an early 
1-0 lead in the first game on Sunday 
on junior shortstop Carl Ippolito’s 
first home run of the season. Ithaca 
tied the game at one with a solo home 
run of its own. However, the Jays 
broke away in the bottom of the fifth. 
The Blue Jays ripped three doubles in 
arow and later added two singles ina 
four-run outburst. 

Urban, junior catcher Doug 
Hitchner, Winterling, and sopho- 
more first baseman Mike Durgala 
were credited with one RBI a piece. 
Junior pitcher Russ Berger (2-0) 
earned the victory, giving up just 
one run in five innings of work. 
Sophomore Jason Hochfelder and 
junior Sven Stafford combined to 
pitch two shutout innings to seal a 5- 
1 victory. Ithaca struck first in the 
nightcap, jumping ahead 1-0 in the 
first inning. The Blue Jays quickly 

ConTINuED ON Pace A10 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


It was not the first finish they were 
hoping for, but the Johns Hopkins 
Men’s Swimming team still had an 
impressive showing in the NCAA Di- 
vision III Swimming and Diving 
Championships, earning second 
| place. 

No doubt, the odds were stacked 





|| against the Jays. Going into the week- 


end, rival school Kenyon had won 23 
| straight Division II] Championships 
| and was poised to capture another 

title, but Hopkins had dreams of a 


| miracle. The Jays worked hardall sea- 


| son, but in the end, they could do 
| nothing to stop the perennial power- 


‘|| house. 


Johns Hopkins finished in second 
| placeat the end of the weekend, earn- 
ing 384.5 points, bested by Kenyon 
who dominated 756.5 points. 

“We expected a lot more,” said 
senior Scott Armstrong. “Our team 
goal was about 500 points but the 
Kenyon team really just put together 
a phenomenal squad this year.” 

For the Jays, it was the end to a 
season that registered accomplish- 
ment and disappointment, satisfac- 
tion and frustration. 

The Tournament held in store 
much of the same. At the end of the 
first and second days of the competi- 
tion, they were second. The third- 
and final-day of the event ended the 


BY MARISA BALDWIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


In convincing fashion, the 
Women’s Lacrosse team dominated 
Davidson College on Friday, winning 
15-6. 

Hopkins players reflected on their 
biggest margin of victory this year. 





Hopkins 


VISITOR 
Davidson 


“It’s nice to be back to playing our 
style of lacrosse, Hopkins’ style, that 
is, after a couple of weeks of not play- 
ing up to our potential,” said senior 
Erinn Dennis. 

The women’s lacrosse team 
settled back into their groove early 
on, with freshman attacker Sarah 
Walsh scoring their first goal just 











M. Swim finishes 
second at NCAAs 


same way. Mixed emotions were 
prevalent among the Jays, who ap- 
preciated their improvement during 
the year, while lamenting that they 
did not accomplish more. 
“Everyone on our team had some- 
thing to bereally happy about. Every- 
one had at least one best time. It was 
anexciting meet. There was justsome- 
thing missing. But all in all, the year 
wasa huge success. Everyone finished. 
better than they started,” Armstrong 
said. o 
In the Tournament, several sea® 
soned swimmers stepped up with 
powerful performances when they 
needed them the most. Particularly 
important was the performance by 
Armstrong, a senior, who finished 
second in the 1650-meter freestyle 
with an impressive time of 15:28.83: 
Junior Scott Pitz was impressive as 
well, finishing third in the 200-meter 
breaststroke with a time of 2:03.40, 
His time was fast enough to seta team 
record. os 
David Lofthus, a senior, algo 
turned in an outstanding showing, 
swimming seven times on the second 
day of competition and leading the 
team. a 
Senior Justin Brannock turned in 
very strong performances as well. 
Brannock finished fifth in the 50- 
meter freestyle in a very fast time of 
21:05. He also finished in fifth place 
in the 100-meter freestyle in 45.83. » 
ConrTINUED TO Pace A10 





W. Lax tops Davidson 


47 seconds into the game. This goal 
came off an assist from senior cap- 
tain attacker Meghan Burnett. Just 
abouta minute later, another fresh- 
man, attacker Meagan Voight, 
scored off yet another Burnett as- 
sist. Burnett then added a goal of 
her own to give the Blue Jays a 3-0 
lead, just three minutes into the 
game. 
Davidson put themselves on the 
scoreboard witha goal from Whitney 
Diefendorf, assisted by Eloise Grose. 
The favor was returned by the Jays, as 
they went on to score four unan- 
swered goals. 

Freshman Walsh scored another 
two goals, both assisted by fellow at- 
tacker, senior Liz Holland. Burnett 
then scored her second goal of the 
game, and subsequently fed her fel- 
low captain, junior midfielder Heidi 
Pearce for a goal. At this point, the 
Jays led 7-1 with 15 minutes still le 
in the half. “s 

Loren Seaton finally gave 
Davidsona chance to cutthe Hopkins 
leadabit, making the score7-2. Walsh 
did not let this last long, as she scoréd 
yet another goal, assisted 

CONTINUED FROM Pace A11 


DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior attacker Meghan Burnett slashes towards the crease. = — 
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THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wauat’s Insipve Section B 


- In this week's Radio Focus, we examine the 
future of television’s predecessor, from 
internet broadcasting to satellite radio. With 
such technology, we may not even need 
people like Howard Stern.» B2 


FEATURES 


Besides our weekly sex column, you'll learn 

about the joys of squash (the sport, not the 

vegetable) as well as about a group of stu- 
dents who hope to make it on MTV. * B3 


The medical school is devoting $80 million to- 
wards a new cancer research facility. Also, 
learn about the BA/MA SAIS program, and 

read a tale about the outdoors club first trip of 

the year. * B4 


The ever-pleasurable Hot at Hopkins plus an 
article about the state of dating at our very 
own Johnny Hop. * BS 


A&E 


Got Culture? Learn about classical music in our 
article about the St. Petersburg String Quartet, 
see what five Hopkins playwrights have con- 
tributed to the theater world, and find out 
why politics and the arts made for strange 
bedfellows at the Academy Awards, » B6 


What happens when prayer meets music... 

‘Read about the unique worship experience at 
the Jason Upton concert. Also, check out re- 
views of The Safety of Objects and the Better 


than Ezra concert. * B7 


The News-Letter scored an exclusive interview 
with Dismemberment Plan’s Travis Morrison. 
You can read this, as well as reviews of 
Kieslowski’s DVD trilogy and the legendary 
Doc Watson, allon ...*B8 


CALENDAR | 


Check out a new gender exhibit opening up at 
the MSEL. Also, learn about the Greek Inde- 
pendence Day parade taking place in 
Greektown. Or if you are feeling charitable, 
you can help raise money to study kidney dis- 
ease in the 2003 Kidney Walk.» B10-11 


QUIZ 


Test your knowledge of Saturday Night Live in 
this week’s quiz. * B12 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS 


—Political Science Professor 
Mark Blyth on teaching 





Bluff marks yet another success for Players 


John Astin and his student act 


BY KRISTOPHER JANSMA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


This weekendat Theatre Hopkins, 
the Hopkins Studio Players presented 
Jeffrey Sweet’s Bluff. The play isa tale 
about Neal and Emily, a pair that 
meets by chance one night in New 
York City as they both rush to the aid 
of a man being beaten in the West 
Village. This play explores the conse- 
quences of this chance encounter and 
the unexpected world that unfolds 
for them over an hour and a half of 
beautiful wordplay and fantastically 
cultivated performances by both stu- 
dent and professional actors. Direc- 
tor Jim Glossman shows a clear deft- 
ness for the visual as the opening 
moments of the play unfold. 

It begins with the characters ex- 
plaining their whereabouts on that 
random night. From center stage in 
two matching strips of light, Neal 
(Loren Dunn) and Bonnie (Myriah 
Perkins) give the scintillating details 
ofthem undressing in his apartment. 
On the far left steps of the stage, un- 
der hot red lights, Emily (Kateri 
Chambers) tells how she’d just said 
good-bye to some friends and was 
heading off into the night when sud- 
denly ... “A Scream!” cries Loring 
(Brandom Nielsen) as he runs out of 
nowhere and flings himself in a heap 
on the front of the stage. Fast-paced 
and incredibly evocative, these open- 
ing moments set the mood for the 
entire evening. 

Throughout the play, the lines 
between the story told and the 
storytelling are intentionally blurred 
in this manner. The actors play, ina 
sense, characters that are acting ev- 
erything out, again for the audience. 
Likeso many ofus, experimental the-, 
atre doesn’t often do it for me, and 
experimental writing is even more 
risky. Yet Sweet flawlessly and clev- 
erly executes the style he attempts. 
The experiment succeeds, a rare oc- 
currence in the world of modern 
playwriting. 

The witty storytelling consciously 
makes up forthe simple story, as Neal 
and Emily help Loring find his miss- 
ing ring, the sole memory of a lost 
love, before taking him to the hospi- 
tal. Nielsen delivers a pained and 
nostalgic Loring in his briefmoments 
on stage before disappearing as sud- 
denlyas he came. Perkins, as she exits 
her role as the callow and disap- 
pointed Bonnie, promises the audi- 
ence that she'll return later on, in a 
new role. These gems shine amidst 
sparkling romantic chemistry be- 
tween Chambers and Dunn. 

Neal and Emily fall in love and 
move in together. Quickly, the play 
becomes about Neal discovering 
Emily’s various troubles. They get a 






ors mastered exp 





erimental theater in playwright Jeffery Sweet’s witty creation 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 


Gene (John Astin), Emily (Kateri Chambers) and Neal (Loren Dunn) are three of the stars of the Hopkins Studio Players’ production of Bluff. 


call from her alcoholic mother, Geor- 
gia (Linda Setzer), who appears be- 
hind them on a platform wearing a 
hospital gown and handling an IV. 
The tragic victim of a “vitamin defi- 
ciency/accident” she explains that 
everything is going»to:be all right. 
“It’s very hard to maintain a healthy 
diet when your primary food group is 
vodka,” Emily quips. Setzer’s sickly 
Georgia is indeed stirring, though the 
full weight of her alcohol abuse is not 
seen much outside of Emily’s per- 
ception of it. However, as the audi- 
ence immediately recognizes, the fo- 
cus of the play is elsewhere as Emily’s 
stepfather Gene (John Astin) emerges 
beside Georgia and joins the conver- 
sation. 

John Astin teaches acting to many 
students at Johns Hopkins, includ- 
ing those in this particular produc- 
tion. He is remarkable as Gene, the 
charismatic dentist-drill salesman. 
He announces that he’s going to bein 
the city for a convention and as soon 
as it’s said, he’s arrived on the scene. 
From their first meeting with him, 
he’s irresistibly likeable, as slimy as 
we suspect he may be. Gene and Neal 
hit it off, talking about negative por- 
trayals of dentists in film and litera- 
ture. Emily seems to hate him for 


reasons we do not yet understand. 
The stirring argument that ensues 
here between Dunn, Chambers and 
Astin is powerful and lightly funny. 
Interestingly, we find these two stu- 
dents performing on equal ground 
with their professor” "~~ 

To explain why she hates Gene so 


- much, he and Emily bring out Geor- 


gia again and recreate the scene where 
they first met one another. But this is 
no ordinary flashback — true to it’s 
innovative form, the play then allows 
the characters to then discuss the re- 
play, and Emily to criticize her mother 
for adding a wine glass to her hand 
this time around. 


Then it’s just a hop to the other , 


side of the stage, where Gene and Neal 
set up a bar and two stools while ex- 
plaining that Emily gets stuck in traf- 
ficand the two of themare stuck alone 
at a bar later on. Gene tells Neal not to 
marry Emily, which understandably 
shocks everyone, as only a scene be- 
fore he was passing on Georgia’s rep- 
rimands about “screwing without a 
license.” Gene explains that Emily is 
angry and that’s not going to change 
just because Neal’s around now. She 
blames him for not being able to stop 
her mother from drinking anymore, 
something he’d once managed to do. 


Astin manages to make us believe in 
Gene’s previously unseen depths as 
he delivers the heart of his speech, 
“You could fall in love with someone 
for being better because you re there.” 

Then, just as we almost allow all 


* doubts about his seedy exterior to 


drop away, they are interrupted by 
his associate, Fred (Nielsen, back 
again) with an emergency. It swiftly 
becomes clear that “Mateo”, presum- 
ably a major account, is suddenly 
without feminine accompaniment for 
the evening. Gene, in nearly a reflex, 
recites the name and number of an- 
other girl they can call for him, leav- 
ing Neal and the entire audience in 
shock. 

Things happen very quickly from 
here until the end. Emily shows up 
and Neal tells on Gene, who in turn 
forces Emily into telling Neal that she 
was once a topless dancer. They jump 
past a pleasant dinner explaining, “If 
there'd been a fight, we would have 
shown it to you. But that’s not what 
you came to see. What’s the point in 
putting up something that shows you 
people getting along?” And so, Gene 
is then suddenly calling them from 
jail. He reenacts the story for Neal of 
how he tried to pick up a cop’s wife, 
Marta (also played by Perkins) at a 


bar. This scene breaks down, hysteri- 
cally, as Marta refuses to exit, angry 
that she has only gotten two slutty 
roles and they haven’t exactly chal- 
lenged her acting. Neal and Gene un- 
comfortably leave the stage and fetch 
Fred to haul her offstage so the play 
can continue. 

Despite the intense hilarity of that 
moment, the stage immediately is 
filled with rage again as the Dunn, 
Chambers and Astin return for the 
final scenes. The acting here is sharper 
than even earlier. Emily tells Gene off 
and threatens to tell her mother what 
he’s been doing. Gene challenges 
back, explaining with sickening pre- 
cision that such news would surely 
plummet dear Georgia into an alco- 
holic nightmare from which she’d 
never recover. Chambers and Astin 
face off, each superbly enraged as the 
dark moral knot is exposed. “She de- 
serves better,” Emily cries out. He 
snaps back, “Well she’s not going to 
get it. And neither am I.” Georgia 
appears in the background to defend 
herself, but her nerve is so shattered 
that she can only beg Emily not to call 
her and tell her this news. 

The play closes with the heart- 
breaking endofNealand Emily. Stuck 
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ICS Persian New Year celebration blends tradition and humor 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Lerrer 


Minutes after the Persian Norooz 
Banquet began, the national anthem 


_. EyIran began to play over the speak- 
ers in ie Class Pavilion. Students 
ked at each other, confused as the 


staccato lyrics shot out over the com- 
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Freshmen Rahul Rasheed reaches up to kiss freshmen Ashkon Shaahinfar, who portrays 
Haji Firooz,a jester-like character who gives out candy to usher in the new year. 


plexly orchestrated strings. The Per- 
sian community leaders seated at the 
center table stood up, proudly, with 
their hands behind their backs, and 
though awkwardly at first, the nearly 


three hundredattendees did thesame. © 


The crowd wasan interesting mix. 
There were Persian locals eager for 
an event to spend the New Year with 

¥ 


their families. 
There weremem- 
bers of the Ira- 
nian Cultural So- 
ciety, the hosts of 
the event, with 
their intrigued 
friends in tow. 
There were stu- 
dents simply in- 
terested in the 
kabob, dancing 
and hookahs 
promised on 
banners around 
campus. And 
there were Per- 
sian students 
who never got 
involved with 
the ICS or the 
banquet plan- 
ning, but felt 
they had a cul- 
tural obligation 
to attend. Stu- 
dents like me. 
Isupposel felt 
a bit apprehensive about the event. 
Though I was born in Iran and have 
two very Persian parents, I never 
became enamored with Persian cul- 
ture in America. It always smacked 
of a certain dishonesty, a certain 
negligence of our country which sat 
halfway around the globe. More of- 
ten than not, Iranian community 


events were just an excuse for par- 
ents to brag about their children’s 
accomplishments or for Persian 
singles to meet each other. It seemed 
a bit hypocritical to me knowing 
that most people of my age and race 
would never have the opportunities 
Thad. 

There I was though, seated at a 
table of ten students, with only one 
other Persian, laughing quietly at 
people’s confusion while the anthem 
rung out its first notes. It was sud- 
denly apparent that the majority of 
people attending were not familiar 
with Persian culture. What would 
they see by the end of the night? 
Would Persian culture lapse into an 
unflattering social engagement, or 
would students leave with a sense of 
tradition and respect for the ICS 
and the Iranian community? I was 
getting nervous. 

Five minutes later, I realized it was 
completely unnecessary. Over three 
hundred attendees began to under- 
stand why they had crammed into the 
glass pavilion on a Friday night as 
Fred Korangy, an executive in the 
Persian community and father of 
sophomore Arash Korangy, delivered 
the keynote address, 

Norooz, he summarized, is a cel- 
ebration not just of spring, but of a 
way of thought, of action. Norooz 
celebrates the notion of rebirth and 
yet gives thanks for the health and 


' 


happiness of previous years. Norooz 
is a tradition whose spirit and mes- 
sage has been maintained without 
perversion through centuries of civil 
war, foreign occupation, and seem- 
ingly interminable strife. 

The speech must have put me a 
very nationalist mood. Before long I 
had volunteered to serve food to the 
line which stretched serpentine 
through the pavilion. The crowd 
seemed ravenous as they passed, ea- 
ger to taste some authentic Persian 
cuisine from the House of Kabob 
restaurant. I took my post behind 
three large trays of brilliant saffron 
rice. 

Some 700 scoops of rice later, my 
face moist with the rising steam of the 
trays, the evening continued with em- 
cees Bobak Nazer and Lily Daniali 
humorously introducing three skits. 

The first, entitled Mehmooni(din- 
ner party), hilariously lampooned this 
common Persian gathering. Persian 
women bragged about their lavish 
jewelry and children’s college 
achievements in English laid thick 
with Farsi accents. 

Meanwhile their husbands drank 
in the next room and began to argue 
whether the outcome of the Iran- 
US soccer match was a conspiracy. 

Persian students in the crowd 
laughed and cheered with affirmations 
like “So true,” coming out of their 
mouths. I had to agree. The skits reso- 

4 


nated with an expert self-conscious- 
ness that made most students laugh, 
but made the Persian students relate. 
“My daugh-ter at Har-verd says it 
es so deef-icult,” said one actress. 
“Don’t worry. My son at John 
Hopkeens says ev-eryone at Har-verd 


‘gets an A,” replied another. 


Another skit showeda Persian man 
having to recite the Constitution ar- 
ticle-by-article in order to prove to 
airport security he was nota terrorist. 

“Tt says here that Iran is in the axis 
of evil!” screamed one security guard 
to another, satirizing the added scru- 
tiny many Middle Easterners face at 
airports these days. It was a prescient 
reminder for those of us who have to 
wear loafers to the airportifthey want 
to catch their plane. 

The final skit was an almost spot 
on characterization of the [ranian- 
American household. The mother of 
a proud Persian family chastises her 
daughter for daring to leave the house 
in order to study for her medical 
boards, but lavishes attention on her 
son who needs the Mercedes and two 
hundred bucks for the Puff Daddy 
concert. 

“Mom, I need to go to the library 
so I can study for my MCAT’s,” cries 
the daughter. 

“Vhat yoo shood be do-ing is find- 
ing a husband!” replies her meddle- 
some Aunt. 
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BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Imagine going on a cross-country 
trip without ever losing your favorite 
radio station. There aren’t any: DJs, 
unless you like talk radio, which has 
its own station. There are hardly any 
advertisements to break up the blocks 
of music that you listen to. When you 
reach your destination, you take the 
radio out of your car and insertit into 
your boombox to listen to while you 
eat dinner. Does this sound too good 
to be true? It’s not. XM Satellite Radio 
and Sirius Satellite Radio are using 
new technology that promises to 
change radio forever. 

Instead of the usual 30 or 40-mile 
radius thatlimits regular radio broad- 
casting, the new satellite radio boasts 
complete clarity wherever your trav- 
els may take you. 

XM Satellite Radio, the first such 
brand on the market, launched two 
Boeing satellites (named “Rock” and 
“Roll”) into space in the spring of 
2001. The two satellites are now con- 
stantly stationed above the east and 
west coasts of the U.S. In addition, 
XM hasa third satellite should one of 
the others fail. XM’s ground station, 
located in Washington, D.C., trans- 
mits a signal to both satellites, which 
bounce the signal back to the radio 
receivers in homes, cars or wherever. 
The receivers de-scramble the signal, 
so what you hear is clearer than most 
normal radio stations. 

A similar radio company, Sirius, 
hasits headquarters in New York City, 
and promises the same crystal-clear 


radio quality. 

“We expect [satellite radio] to be 
hugely popular,” says Sirius Media 
Relations Manger Mindy Kramer. 
“We think there’s a tremendous mar- 
ket for what we’re doing.” 

With over 200 million vehicles on 
the road, the potential marketis huge, 
and these companiesare already cash- 
ing in. At the end of 2002, Sirius had 
over 30,000 subscribers, and expects 
another 300,000 subscribers by the 
end of 2003. 

Although XM and Sirius are simi- 
lar, there are quite a few differences 
between the two services. XM offers 
70 music channels and 30 channels of 
news, talk, sports and entertainment. 
Sirius boasts 40 such channels and 
over 500,000 songs in their database. 
XM’s comedy channels are unedited, 
and though this is great for some, 
parents can even block certain chan- 
nels they find inappropriate. Sirius 
promises fully commercial-free lis- 
tening to its subscribers. Most XM 
stations have no commercials, al- 
though some will carry minimal ad- 
vertising. Those that do promise no 
more than seven minutes of ads per 
hour. 

From its studio in Washington, 
D.C., XM also offers exclusive live 
performances by established and up- 
and-coming musicians on a number 
of stations. Sirius does the same from 
its headquarters in New York City. 

Lastly, while XM rebroadcasts ex- 
isting ground radio programs 
through their satellites, Sirius only 
has original programming. “Wedon’t 
think thatifyou re livingin New York, 


Satellite radio to take over airwaves 


you want to hear Nashville’s country 
station,” says Kramer. 

Sick of waiting for some DJ to tell 
you in passing what was just played 
so you can forget the band’s name 
anyway? XM and Sirius receivers dis- 
play the song title, artist and genre of 
the music you hear. So as not to com- 
pletely depersonalize the radio, the 
services provide on-air DJs to discuss 
the music. 

“Wehavelive on-air DJs, butwhen 
they talk, they talk about the music or 
the artist, not the date they went on 
last night or the bar they went to,” 
says Kramer. “There isn’t a reason to 
have the DJ talking after every song.” 

Of course, satellite radio isn’t per- 
fect. As with any broadcast system, 
there are ‘mutes,’ or areas where there 
is no signal. When driving into an 
underground parking garage or into 
a deep valley, drivers can lose signal 
because it is blocked by a building or 
mountain. In order to prevent mutes, 
such areas are supplemented with 
ground transmitters to ensure clar- 
ity. Yet, despite the companies’ best 
efforts, they can’t guarantee full clar- 
ity everywhere in the U.S. 

Most major car companies, such 
as Toyota, Honda, GM, Infiniti and 
Acura have begun to offer satellite 
radio in their vehicles. The receiver is 
no bigger than a standard car radio 
and is compliant with most sound 
systems. Most of the major radio 
manufacturers, such as Alpine, Pio- 
neerand Sony now manufacture XM- 
capable radios. 

Sirius has teamed up with such 
audio companies Kenwood, 





Panasonic and Clarion and car com- 
panies such as Volvo, Jaguar, Dodge, 
BMW and Mercedes to market its 
line of receivers. 

Delphi’s new SKYFi receiver 
($129.99 with adapter kit), was manu- 


factured specifically for XM Radio is | 
usable both in the car and at home. | 


For an additional $99.99, Delphi also 
offers a SKYFi adaptable boombox. 


Sony’s radios range from the $149.99 | 


car receiver to the $269.99 home kit. 


Sirius, meanwhile, is developing a | 


receiver that will fit in with an exist- 
ing home stereo system. 
Ofcourse, most good things come 


at a cost, and satellite radio is no ex- | 
ception. The XM service costs $9.99 | 
per month, plus the cost ofa receiver, | 
while Sirius costs $12.95 per month. | 


Premium channels are also available 
for an additional monthly cost. 


At $69.99, Kenwood’s Sirius re- | 


ceivers are much cheaper than the 


XM receivers, andwhile Sirius doesn’t | 
offer as many receivers as XM does, | 


they re looking to put out 5 different 
portable products in the next few 
years. 


nology pumped into satellite radio, 
XMandSirius are making bold prom- 


ises for the future. So far, the success | 


of satellite radio has shown that con- 


sumers are willing to pay much more | 
for a better quality radio experience. | 


“Our experience is that when 


people compare [satellite radio] to | 
regular radio, they don’t want to go | 


back,” says Kramer. “This is the way 


artists meant for their music to be | 


heard.” 





Radio and file sharing help each other out 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Almost every college student 
wastes away a small percentage of 
every day downloading music off the 
internet. Since the late 90s, Napster, 
Limewire, Bearshare, WinMX and 
others have called out to the world 
with an almost universal appeal. 

Free music! No interruptions! No 
repeats! Howcananyone resist? More 
importantly, how can the radio com- 
pete? While the introduction of MP3s 
threatened to crush all other forms of 
music media, it looks like regular*ra- 
dio stations are here to stay. 

When a student starts download- 
ing a file-sharing program, he or she 
usually tries to download every song 
possible. The favorites are acquired 
first, then the most recent releases, 
then the “oldies but goodies.” But 
your mental music library only takes 
youso far. Aside from music websites 
and band homepages, the only way to 
hear néw musicis to wipe off the dust, 
plug in the cord and switch on the 
radio. 

Senior Pratima Lele sees MP3s as 


Despite the popularity 
of MP3s, it looks like 
regular radio stations 
are here to Stay. 





beneficial to the music industry. 
“[ MP3s] might have made people lis- 
ten tothe radio differently,” said Lele. 
“You might listen to find out thename 
of a song to download it or the artist 
who sings it.” For people like Lele, 
MP3 distribution partly relies on ra- 
dio coverage. In order for the public 
to downloadasong, theyhave to know 
which oneto search for, and they hear 
this on the radio. 

According to an article published 
in Adweek by staff writer Erik 
Gruenwedel, soon after the birth of 
the MP3 hysteria the music industry 
had decided that MP3s wouldn’t bea 
permanent threat. 

According to the article, “The no- 
tion that MP3 would gobble up radio 
altogether proved short-lived. After 
all, giving away the goods turned out 
to be a fundamentally flawed busi- 
ness model, since offering up content 
for free equaled zero revenue.” 

The radio also has an obvious ad- 
vantage when it comes to travel. The 
article continues, “While the internet 


has challenged traditional radio in. 


the home and the office, radio has 
maintained its dominance in the car 
due to technological limitations.” 
While newer car stereo systems 
are offering CD-players that recog- 
nize CD-Rs and other burned CD’s 
~ and the introduction of satellite radio 
has sparked interest across the globe, 
the radio gs Petes) popular op- 
r sa : 





tion. Not everyone who downloads 
music owns a CD burner, and the 
monthly fee that comes attached to 
the satellite radio is a definite turnoff. 
For college students, most of whom 
have a hard enough time paying rent 
and monthly phone bills, campus jobs 
don’t pay enough to cover the little 
luxuries. 

Local radio stations, while aware 
of the growing business of MP3s, are 
not too concerned. Rob Heckman, 
Assistant Programming and Music 
Director for Baltimore’s 98 Rock, sees 
MP3s as only a small percentage of 
the overall problem. Constant listen- 
ing has consistently dropped in the 
last few years, but Heckman believes 





that technology has brought more 
distractions. “When I was a kid, we 
had the radio and three or four TV 
stations,” he says. Now, people have 
video games, DVD players, and vari- 
ous other recent creations that take 
the attention away from the radio.” 
But Heckman, along with the 98 
Rock crew, believe in focusing on 
local involvement in the commu- 
nity to keep listeners tuning in. 
Their interactive station website was 
voted the best radio station website 
in Baltimore Magazine last year, and 
the station continues to immerse 
itself in the community at Orioles 
games, Ravens games, and other 
local sporting events. “We are the 


‘most Baltimore’ station on the 


dial,” Heckman says. “We believe | 


in Baltimore.” 

' As for now, MP3s have yet to wipe 
out the radio industry, and satellite 
radio is still trying to an (expensive) 
mark. Even when students develop a 
downloading addiction, they often go 
through a rehab phase and return to 
what has always been there to com- 
fort them in the past: hour-long com- 


morning talk shows, and corny in- 
suranceand dance club commercials. 
Even though the future of radio is 
uncertain, MP3s and the good, old- 
fashioned radio will continue to co- 
exist. 
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Despite the popularity of MP3s, we doubt that you'll be doing this anytime soon. 


Whether you hail from New York 
and listen to WXRK, or Baltimore 
and listen to WXYV, or even as far as 
Anchorage and listen to KADX, you 


have the privilege ofhearing Howard _ 


Stern grace listeners with his “witty” 
repertoire about sex, drugs, and any- 
thing else that may be on his mind to 
offend you each morning. Only on 
the Howard Stern Show could a lis- 
tener find out the meanings of “Cleve- 
land Steamer”, “Bukakke” or “Dirty 
Sanchez” allin one short radio broad- 
cast. 

One would think that the offen- 
sive nature of the material would 
cause “The Howard Stern Show” to 
be the only one of a depleting re- 
gime of “shock DJs,” but the truth 
is the exact opposite. More and 
more “shock DJs” are gaining in 
popularity and influence in large 
and small cities across the United 


States. Any listeners of the “Opie — 


y 


and Anthony Morning Show” on 
WPL] in New York can call to mind 
the contest that the shock DJs held, 
offering a prize to the couple who 
would have sex in the most famous 
public place. Aneventual outcry and 


WILLARES 
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cancellation of the show came when 
two listeners of the show took this 
invitation to exhibitionism over the 


line and proceeded to have sex in 


Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, a promi- 
nent landmark and tourist attrac- 
tion in New York City. 

The preceding facts beg the ques- 
tion: why are these “shock DJs” so 
wildly popular among American ra- 
dio listeners and (with the creation of 


f 


a fe 


Howard Stern’s television show) tele- 
vision viewers? The answer comes in 
the name of the entertainment form: 
shock. In America’s entertainment 
market today, the only way to get 
ahead is to “one-up” someone else’s 
actions. 

This is apparent in the evolu- 
tion of the reality television shows 
that have become a staple of prime 


time television. Anytime you turn © 


on your television now you can 
catch the latest batch of antics, 


whether it is the morality-laden 


Temptation Island or the delectable 
feast of “Rocky Mountain Oysters” 
(made with bull testicles) on Fear 
Factor. But even shows like these 
cannot make Howard Stern and 
other shock DJs blush. 


If you had been lucky enough to — 


tune into the Howard Stern Radio 
Show, you could have caught porn 
star Jenna Jameson blowing out 


\ 





With billions of dollars in tech- 
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With the advent of Internet radio, this could be you in a few years. 


Internet radio not 
quite catching on 


BY MALKA JAMPOL 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


You may not knowit, butlistening 


| to music on your computer isn’t lim- 


ited to MP3s and CDs. Want to adda 
little spice and variety to your playlist? 
With a high speed connection, you 
won’t even need a radio to listen to 
the radio. Yet despite the fact that 
many mainstream radio stations have 
begun broadcasting over the internet, 
internet broadcasting hasn’t quite hit 
its popularity peak. 

The technology that made broad- 
casting radio over the internet possible 
emerged in the early nineties. To make 
it all work, the station sends a signal, 


: : | either audio or video, into a computer 
mercial free playlists, request lines, | 


andthecomputer digitizes it. Baltimore 
station 91.9 WGTS-EM, for example, 
sends a signal to a server in Maine, 
although the signal originates in Wash- 
ington D.C. The entire process usually 
has a five to fifteen second delay. The 
station estimates that at any given time, 
50 to 100 listeners will be accessing the 
broadcast. 

91.9 WGTS-EM chose to broad- 
cast over the internet because of its 
many advantages. “There are several 
listeners that workin buildings where 
they can’t receive signals. [It is also 
for] People from the area who still 
want to keep in touch. The quality is 
not incredibly great but it keeps in 
touch with listeners. Since our sta- 
tion is listener-supported, it is sig- 
nificant to cover the cost [of broad- 
casting],” said WGTS General 
Manager John Konrad. 

Yet other radio stations believe the 
costs of internet broadcasting far out- 
weigh the benefits. “Right now, we are 


not doing any internet broadcasting 


because of the union fees of commer- 
cials and the royalties due to musicians 
and song writers,” said Program Direc- 
tor Hank Dole of 100.7 WZBA-FM. 

Despite WZBA’s policy, Dole be- 
lieves that in general internet broad- 
casting has many advantages. “The 
only disadvantage is the financial in- 
vestment. There needs to be an eco- 
nomic reason to do something,” said 
Dole. “Internet broadcasting is popu- 
lar but hard to make it feasible for 
financial reasons.” ° 


candles with her vagina, women get- 
ting beaten with fish, and of course 
the fake orgasm contest. This type 
of entertainment obviously does not 


_ appeal to the entire American pub- 


lic, so shock radio television shows 
like the Howard Stern Radio Show 
do not really achieve their goal of 
stealing viewers from other late 
night comedy shows. Nevertheless, 
they do draw a considerable crowd 
of viewers. 


According to the Nielsen ratings 


in August of 1998, the Howard Stern 


Radio Show drew an average of 3.5 


million viewers a night, most being 


male and in the 18-25 age bracket,. 


This revelation of the age and sex of 
the show’s common viewers and lis- 
teners should not be much ofa sur- 
prise to anyone considering the 
sophomoric actions that Stern packs 
his shows with. ; 
Hopkins Freshman Melissa 


' 


Other local stations concur. “We 
would like to do it, but the Millen- 
nium Act of 1998, which makes us 
responsible for retroactive license 
fees, causes the financial burden tobe 
too heavy,” said John Peterson of 
103.1 WRNR-FM. 

Despite the high costs, the Johns 
Hopkins University Radio station, 
WJHU, will soon begin to broadcast 
radio over the internet. The students, 
as with normal radio broadcasting, 
will use a fully equipped radio station 
with a professional microphone and 
mixing board. 

“The differenceis instead ofbroad- 
casting to an antenna we send it (the 
signal) to a computer so that people 
can connect to,” said sophomore 
Andrew Paik. 

Paik said the system the radio sta- 
tion will use, Shoutcast, is actually a 
streaming MP3 that students with 
MP3 players on their computers can 
easily access. “Our hope is that since 
we've made it so easy, people will put 
us on whenever they might normally 
listen to MP3s stored on their com- 
puter,” he said. He also added that 
there are benefits to internet broad- 
casting. “It’s also really interactive; 
you can make requests via phone, 
email , or instant message.” 

Hopefully, WJHU will bring about 
an awareness of internet broadcast- 
ing. When asked about internet 
broadcasting, many students notonly 
had never used the internet to listen 
to radio, but were unfamiliar with the 
concept altogether. 

Yet other students aware of 
internet broadcasting feel differently 
aboutit. “I thinkitis convenientgiven 
people’s modern time constraints,” 
said freshman Andrew Yang. Other 
disagreed. “I don’t think I’d ever use 
it. I don’t really have a desire to listen 
to radio over the internet,” said fresh- 
man Matt David. 

The verdict on internet broadcast- 
ing is pretty much split on both the 
broadcaster and listener sides. Yet, 
with the continuing court action 
against the illegal downloading of 
MP3s, perhaps more people will find 
internet radio more appealing, and 
more major stations, in turn, will be- 
gin broadcasting over the internet. 


Shock jocks thrive on competing with each other 


Feldsher contends that the showlacks 
serious merit and is “only viewable 
when drunk, stoned, or lonely and 
unable to fall asleep”. Though some 
may disagree with Feldsher, many of 
the Hopkins undergrads that I asked 
held similar feelings of discontent 
with the show. ' 
Over the top or not, Stern and 
his colleagues have found a niche 
audience, and loyal fans wouldn't 
dream of tuning out. Perhaps 
Stern’s antics are simply juvenile, 
appealing only to the lowest com- 
mon denominator of radio listener. 
To a diehard Stern fan, an appro- 


Priate response to sucha statement 
‘1s to argue that Stern offers a sense 


of humor that is necessary in the 
world (especially at a place like 
Johns Hopkins). Want to judge for 
yourself? Be sure to tune in on Fri- 
day, March 28, for “Howard’s Jerk- 
Off Marathon,” rg 


“ 
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A biboyfriendand A.C. athletes give 


a yoga youngster 


Last week I was on my boyfriend’s 
computer and I found gay porn. I fig- 
ured he had been looking at it out of 
curiosity so I asked him about it, and 
he became extremely defensive and 
upset. When we talked about it again 
he told me that not only is he bisexual 
but that he has actually been with an- 
other guy, [only] once and in high 
school. I was shocked, I honestly never 
thought that for a second. I have spo- 
ken about it with a friend, and he said 
that bisexuality was just a cover for 
&ay and that my boyfriend is ina rela- 
tionship with me because he is an ath- 
lete and in a frat at Hopkins where 
there are very few gays, and it would be 
too difficult to come out now. I’m re- 
ally confused, Idon’t 


things about him that he’s still work- 
ing on figuring out. 

Your friend is right that coming 
out for your boyfriend would be very 
hard, even ifjust to say, “Hey, I some- 
times dig some guy action, too.” So 
my advice to you: tell him you sup- 
port him and are ready to listen, but 
keep your ears and eyes open for the 
things he isn’t saying straight out. 
Don’tworry yourselftoo much about 
whether he is “gay” or “straight,” just 
think aboutwhether youlike him and 
he likes you back. People are people, 
not their sexuality. Oh, andI wouldn’t 
worry that you’re being narrow- 
minded. Just the fact that you’re con- 
cerned about being narrow-minded 

says that you 





want to be narrow 
minded but I don’t 
want to be kidding 
myself. What do you 
think? 


Sexuality is a 
touchy subject for 
most everyone, and 
that’s because it 
isn’t a black-and- 
white issue. Sexual- 
ity exists along a 
continuum, with 
straight and gay as 
the two poles. Most 
people are some- 
where in between. 
In fact, homoerotic 
fantasies are among 
the most commonly reported sex fan- 
tasies. I think if people are honest 
with themselves, even those decid- 
edly interested in the opposite sex 
have found a member of their own 
sex attractive. 

People tend to not be “gay” or 
“straight,” even though they use and 
often thinkin those terms. Your friend 
is simplifying the issue a bit too much 
when he says that your man claiming 
to be bisexual is just an easier way to 
say he’s gay. Though I do think that 
bisexuals tend to lean toward one sex 
or the other, I would say that most 
bisexuals are just what they say they 
are — bisexual. 

I can’t definitively say whether or 
not your boyfriend is gay. From what 
you say, my guess is he may lean a 
little more toward the gay side of the 
spectrum than the straight. But he is 
also with you, a girl, which makes me 
assume that he’s notlying to youwhen 
he says he’s bisexual and still attracted 
to the ladies. Ultimately, the only per- 
son who really knows is your boy, 
and I wouldn’t assume that he has it 
entirely figured out. But you can get 
pretty close to the answer yourself. Is 
there chemistry when you kiss? Is the 
booty knocking hot? If there is chem- 
istry, I wouldn’t worry about putting 


a label on your boyfriend’s sexuality. 


because he’s clearly into you. 

This necessity for labeling what 
we are — gay, straight, bisexual, 
homocurious, biflexible, and on and 
on — can generate a lot of anxiety 
when we're still learning out who we 
are. This could be why your boy is 
getting defensive. Chances are he’s 
simply embarrassed and doesn’t 
knowhowto handle himselfjustnow, 
and really didn’t want you to know 
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aren’t. 


I know you 
dispense sex ad- 
vice, but if you 
would pardon 
my indulgence, I 
, would like to pose 
a relationship 
question. Iam a 
| guy inhis late 30s 
| who finds himself 
| 


Jj 


ae : low yoga student. 


She is quite obvi- 
ously cute, smart 
and funny but is 
somewhat 
younger than me 


N 


(early 20s I'm | | 


guessing). It would be fun to hang out 


with her but lam concerned about the | | 


BY MICHAEL MAYERNICK 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTEr 


Among the cornucopia of athletic 
offerings at Hopkins such as basket- 
ball and soccer is the more obscure 
but no less enjoyable sport of squash. 
Though less visible than lacrosse, an 
everyday a stroll through the Ath- 
letic Center will likely reveal a few 
students running around these 
small courts swinging what look like 
tennis rackets. The sport has a long 
tradition and Hopkins itself has a 
very active, engaged group of play- 
ers. 

Many people are unfamiliar with 
exactly what squash is. It can be un- 
derstood best through its similarities 


| and differences with tennis. Instead 


of players sanding on opposite sides 
of a court, hitting a ball over a net, 
the players stand side by side, alter- 
natively hitting the ball with rackets 
against the wall above a red line, 
back toward the other player. In 


|. Many ways it is similar to a play- 


attracted toa fel- | 


ground game some of us might be 
familiar with from our youth, “wall 
ball.” 

The game begins when the server 
stands in the server box and hits the 


difference in our ages. Also, lam quite | ===" 
shy and do not always assert myself in | 


social situations. Any thoughts? 


Though I usually ascribe to the 
idea that there are no rules in ro- 
mance, it does help to have some gen- 
eral rules of thumb to go by when 


pursuingit. AndthoughI wouldnever | 


support the polygamy that originally 
inspired this rule, I think it has its 
advantages: Don’t date anyone 
younger than half your age plus seven. 
The Mormons originally thought this 
up so the man couldn’t marry a 
woman too much younger than him, 
sire too many children and then die 
too soon to supportthem. Now! think 
it just serves to keep the age gap from 
getting out of control. 

As far as your being shy and unas- 
sertive, all I can say is, get in there, 
man! I have seen some vilely unat- 
tractive men with perfectly wonder- 
fulwomen. And youseem to be pretty 


smart, based on the syntax and lexi- | 


con of your question, so you're al- 
ready way ahead of those other 
assholes who get women. 

Should you go for yoga chick? If 
I were you I would think very hard 
about whether you get along well 
enough with her to chance breaking 
the half-your-age plus-seven rule. 
Also interesting to consider: how 
would her father feel if you broke 
the rule with her? Would you be 
comfortable meeting him? So, bot- 
tom line: definitely get assertive, you 
have really little to lose; but think 
hard if this is the right girl to start 
off your new quest in getting what 
you want. 








thanks for squash 
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Some people may confuse raquetball (above) with squash, but they are in fact different sports. 


ball towards the wall, but above the 
server line, a mark about midway up 
the wall. The other player hits the ball 
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The top players on the ladder tend to be competitive graduate students. 


* 


back towards the wall once it bounces 
back and the players alternate hitting 
the ball in this fashion. Though the 
ball is “out” if hit too high or two low 
on the wall, all walls are in bounds 
and players can bounce the ball off of 
the left, right or even back wall to try 
and make the return more difficult 
for the opponent. 

The rackets differ from tennis as 
well and are generally smaller. Their 
heads are also teardrop shaped in- 
stead of round. Techniques are also 
very different for the two sports. In 
tennis, players strive to keep their 
wrists stiffand stroke with their arms. 
In squash, however, breaking one’s 
wrist is encouraged and is a means to 
adding more power and spin on the 
ball. 

There are two sets of courts, sev- 
eral in the old Recreation Center and 
two new courts in the Athletic Cen- 
ter. The older courts are built to old 
“American” specifications, where as 
the newer courts are built to the 
more current international” speci- 
fications. The different style courts 
differ slightly in lengths. The inter- 
national courts are located behind 
the basketball area of the A.C,, en- 
cased in glass, where basketball 
players can be distracted by bounc- 
ing balls while trying to hit a free 


throw. 

Although no current varsity pro- 
gram exists, the school did have a 
varsity female team through the late 
90s, but presently there is only a 
club level program. The current 
program revolves around a ladder 
system. The ladder is a ranking of 
over 100 players here at Homewood 
who play squash actively. Each 
player is able to challenge another 
in hopes of ascertaining a higher 
ranking on the ladder. 

With an impressive breadth of tal- 
ent, the ladder can accommodate 
players of all different skill levels. “I 
only play once every few weeks,” said 
sophomore Iverson Long, “but the 
top of the ladder is dominated by 
some really intense graduate students 
with way too much free time.” 

Motives for playing vary widely. 
Some students are lifetime players 
who live for the sports while the more 
causal recognize its fitness value. “It’s 
a really good work out,” said Long, 
“but its also extremely competitive, 
so I have a reason to actually exer- 
cise.” 

The squash ladder is open to any 
interested student and joiningis easy. 
For more details, check out the club 
squash Web site at http:// 
squashclub.ath.jhu.edu/. 





Hopkins enters fray of reality television 


BY FRANCESCA CLAIRE HANSEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


If you took 30 people, put them in 
a house with an open bar and didn’t 
let them leave until 5 a.m., what do 
you think would happen? Senior 
Abby Grossberg thinks that whatever 
may happen, MTV will be interested 
in the results. The latest MTV reality 
show may be a result of one of 
Hopkins’ generous undergraduate 
research grants. 

On Friday, April 4, approximately: 
50 Hopkins students will be locked 
into the St. Elmo’s Fraternity house at 
200 E. University Parkway from 9 p.m. 


to 5 a.m. Senior Ed Kiernan, creative 
director of the project and a brother at 
St. Elmo’s, has high hopes for the event, 
to be pitched to MTV for syndication. 
“Ifpeople can’thave fun ata party, then 
where the hell can they have fun?” The 
universality of the party is something 
Grossberg thinks could appeal to uni- 
versities around the country. 

“Each episode can give the 
unique flavor of the university. In 
New York, it would center around 
clubbing. Or in Mississippi, I don’t 
know, hogtying.” 

What unique flavor will be given 
from Hopkins? Kiernan saidhe thinks 
of the Elmo’s house as generally well 


supplied, complete witha dance floor 
and bar in the basement, but this time 
there’sahint of Real World. Approxi- 
mately 10 cameras will be stationed 
around the houseaswellasadirector’s 
booth to oversee the activities, not to 
mention the ever-dramatic confes- 
sional booth. Planned activities for 
the evening include popular drink- 
ing games and all-night dancing, as 
well as a secret “twist.” 

“We provide the party. You pro- 
vide the reality,” is the party’s 
catchphrase, and hopeful Angelo 
Santiago, ’05, thinks that the party 
has “a lot of potential ... if they pick 
cool people.” What Hopkins students 








Club gives chess lessons to area high school students 


PHOTOS BY NINA LOPATINA/NEWS-LETTER 
Above: Grad student Andrei Pavelescu plays chess with students. 








This past Saturday, the Johns Hopkins chess club invited local high school 
students to the Homewood campus to teach them the finer points of the 
classic game. About 20 students came from BCPS Woodhome and were 
treated to a full day’s activities. Not only did they get some matches under 


their belt against Hopkins’ finest, they also got a tour of the campus and had 
the chance for some outdoor activities in the beautiful weather. .The day 
ended with a consultation game with a blind-foldeded Chess club member. 


will be providing the reality? Of these 
potentially cool people, two girls and 
one guy will be chosen to be followed 
for the evening, chronicling their 
night. 

“The guy will most likely be 
someone who thinks he has game, 
but doesn’t, and one girl will be 
kinda innocent, one kinda slutty,” 
said Grossberg. Just how promis- 
cuous the Homewood Campus is, 
the interview process is there to find 
out. : 

Partygoers are asked to fill out a 
survey asking them the last time they 
have had sex, whether they think their 
friends are promiscuous, or if they’re 
female, whether theyare on birth con- 
trol. After this preliminary round, the 
interviews enter the glass and con- 
crete expanse of the Glass Pavilion. 

“Some people slope in, others are 
like, fun, fun, fun,” says Kiernan, who 
shares the room with only a camera, 
chair and table. Santiago says he was 
“a little intimidated” by the taped in- 
terview. “I’m not that shy ofa person 
when it comes to talking about per- 
sonal stuff, so it was OK. But I could 
totally see how some people could get 
offended.” 

Although many have gotten ex- 
cited about the party, the biggest 
problem so far has been disbelief, 
despite its sponsorship by Professor 
John Astin. “People say, “What? At 
Hopkins?” according to Grossberg. 
To dispel the confusion that has fol- 
lowed this project the three say they 
will likely hold another round of in- 
terviews to look at more interested 
partiers. 

“I hope it’s a mix of jocks and 
nerds, and just throw them together 
and see what happens,” Kiernan said. 
Although after 300 fliers, the reaction 
is subdued, according to the organiz- 
ers. “If this were a state school maybe 
more people would be say, ‘Wow, 
let’s get drunk on TV!” said Kiernan. 
Santiago says he hopes “people could 
put aside their Hopkins-ness for one 
night and just go totally crazy.” 

And as to what made him try out 
for this unique party experience, 
Santiago says, “So why not?” 
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Taking in the view from Sugarloaf Mt. Med School to get 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


_Atthe top of Sugarloaf Mountain, 
hikers have an unobstructed view for 
miles. A gorgeous vista unfolds be- 
fore them, a landscape full of rolling 
hills, farmland and dense forest. 

“You could see all over Western 
Maryland, even some of Pennsylva- 
nia,” said junior Holly Martin. 

After a semester-long hiatus, the 
Outdoors Club is finally kicking back 
into high gear with its first hike of the 
year. This past Sunday, a group of 13 
students took a day trip to a moun- 
tain in Frederick County, Maryland, 
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Given the Johns Hopkins 
a | University’s penchant for construc- 

| | tion and bricks, it should come as no 
"| | surprise that the fetish is not restricted 
| | to the Homewood campus. 

From West to East Baltimore, 
bricks are flying to support the cut- 
ting-edge research scientists under 
=| | the Johns Hopkins name. While 


a 70 minute drive from campus. 

“Tt was a great success, alot of fun, 
and a great way to start our sched- 
ule,” said trip leader and junior Holly 
Martin. Martin, along with senior 
Sarah Dashiells and sophomore Brett 
Vintch, organized and led the trip to 
Western Maryland. 

A varied group, including two 
frf&hmen and a graduate student, 
participated. Some had previous hik- 
ing experience, and some didn’t. But 
according to Martin, everyone en- 
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joyed the beautiful weather and six- 
mile hike that took them straight up 
the mountain. The trip was free and 
students packed their own lunches. 

“People got along really well,” said 
Martin. “It’s a really relaxed atmo- 
sphere. It wasn’t a strenuous hike, 
there was great weather, and the trail 
was well-groomed.” 

Not everyone on the trip knew 
everyone else, so it provided a good 
opportunity to meet new people. 

“Everyone was really nice. We 
talked about random things, like 
majors and TV shows,” said sopho- 
more Ben Jackson. 

It took about an hour and 20 min- 
utes for the group to get to the top of 
the mountain, on a fairly steep trail, 
according to Jackson. 

“We went up about 12,000 feet,” 
he said. His reason for going? “I 
wanted to get away from Baltimore.” 

The Johns Hopkins Outdoors 
Club, founded in 1972, is a student 
group devoted to actively experienc- 
ingand enjoying all that which is natu- 
ral. And now, after taking care of 
some logistical difficulties anda tem- 
porary suspension bythe University’s 
risk management team, the club hasa 


train student wilderness experts. 

“T personally enjoy these things re- 
gardless,” said senior Rob Theobald, 
former director of the club, and who 
now acts as a trip leader. 

“Tt’s a great way to get away from 
Hopkins and Baltimore. People don’t 
realize that in a very short distance 
there are some really incredible places 
to be and see.” 

Junior Glenn Wolfe, who is the cur- 
rent club director and was a trip in- 
structor last year, feels that outdoor 
activities can be athletically challeng- 
ing and can also provide a nice change 
of scenery from the urban grind of the 
city. 

“Tt tends to be a lot of things for 
different people,” he commented. 
“Climbing is about challenging my- 
self, but hiking can be more to get in 
touch with your ‘tribal self.” Wolfe 
has also managed the Recreation 
Center’s climbing wall, and has served 
as a Pre-O instructor. S 

There will be one more day back- 
packing hike this semester, in addition 
to a day climbing, a day caving, a day 


set schedule of weekend trips that 
began last week and will continue 
for the remainder of the semester. 

The club’s original 2002-2003 
schedule was halted prior to the start 
of the fall semester when the office 
of Recreational Sports decided to 
take more extensive risk precautions 
and to standardize training for trip 
leaders. 

The new outing schedule has 
been approved by the office and the 
club is now, in general, subject to 
more oversight and supervision. 

The new requirements came asa 
surprise to members of the club, as 
no particular event initiated the 
change and in past semesters there 
were “never any problems.” 

The Outdoors Club is comprised 
of five officers and up to nine trip 
leaders. Unlike outdoor programs 
at other Universities, in the Hopkins 
do-it-yourself tradition, outdoor 
trips are student led. 

While other institutions offer 
outings run by University-em- 
ployed adults, Hopkins has paid to 
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The Outdoors Club took its first trip of the year on Sunday to Sugarloaf Mountain in Western Maryland. 


canoeing, and a day whitewater raft- 
ing trip. There aretwo probable week- 


end trips on the agenda, one involv- | 


ing climbing and the other canoeing. 

Those interested in participating 
in any of these trips may visit the 
climbing wall or the front desk at the 
Recreation Center for a more exten- 
sive and complete schedule. They 
may sign up for trips starting the 
Thursday of the week prior to an out- 
ing. 

As spotavailability depends on the 
amount of equipment available and 
the type of transportation utilized, 
those who sign up earliest are more 
likely to be guaranteed a place on the 
trip, while those who show interest 
later will be place in a lottery. 

Don’t worry if you’re not the na- 
ture expert. 

“The vast majority of our trips are 
geared toward people that don’t have 
experience. That doesn’t mean if you 
do have experience you won’t have 
a good time. We just teach you 
what you need to know,” Theobald 
said. 






| Homewood professors anticipate 
their new chemistry research labora- 
tories by Mudd Hall, research scien- 
tists at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
Campus are preparing to get a new 


; | playpen, too. 


Only three years after the comple- 
tion of a building devoted solely to 
| cancer research, the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital broke ground March 3 fora 


| | second, state-of-the-art cancer re- 


search center. 

The building, which will cost $80 
million, will architecturally mirror the 
present Bunting Blaustein Building 
tocreatea networked cancer research 
powerhouse on the East Baltimore 
| campus. 
| The venture celebrates the bur- 
geoning number of Hopkins scien- 
tists who are winning grants to sup- 

port the fight against cancer. Their 
| workrepresents the forefront ofmedi- 
| cal research, and Hopkins is eager to 
| award them the necessary facilities. 

“The need for new facilities arises 
out of our success,” according to Dr. 
Edward Miller, Dean and CEO of 
Johns Hopkins Medicine. “Our ex- 
| perience has been that when the gov- 
ernment or private donors help with 
funding for ourinfrastructure, as they 
did for the first cancer research build- 
ing, the Bunting Blaustein Building, 
we are better able to recruit talented 
young scientists, providing an enor- 
mous return on investment.” 

While the Bunting Blaustein Build- 
ing accommodates researchers of the 
Johns Hopkins Sidney Kimmel Com- 
prehensive Cancer Center, the new 
cancer research building, dubbed 
CRBII, “will provide room for scien- 
tists from other departments also en- 

' gaged in cancer research, an effort 








new cancer facility 


] $80 million to be put towards construction 


that has become profoundly inter- 
disciplinary,” Miller said. 

Much of the newresearch explores 
the new possibilities that have arisen 
since the unraveling of the human 

enome. 

CRB II is being designed by HDR 
Architecture, Inc, the same firm to 
have designed CRB I, and will like-} 
wise flaunt state-of-the-art laboratory’ 
design. Every floor of laboratory area’ 
equals two floors of office space, and: 
so five floors of centralized laborato-: 
ries are flanked on either side by 10, 
floors of office space. The tall labora-* 


ere eS Ee 
"The need for new 
facilities arises Out of 


Our SUCCESS.” 


-DR. EDWARD MILLER, CEO 
OF JOHNS HOPKINS MED, 





tories allow for special ceiling space 
that houses utilities and other elec- 
tronics. This way, all repairs and’ 
equipment upgrades can proceed at’ 
anytime without disruption of lab ac- 
tivities. 

The new building will grow on the 
east side of Broadway, adjacent to the’ 
historic Johns Hopkins Hospital 
buildings. Upon completion, CRB II, 
will be approximately 272,000 square 
feet and will join CRB I and the Harry 
and Jeanette Weinberg Building for’ 
clinical care, both of which comprise 
the Kimmel Cancer Center. 

The Sidney Kimmel Comprehen- 
sive Cancer Center was establishedin 
November 2001 in honor of philan- 
thropist Sidney Kimmel, who gave 
$150 million for patient care and can- 
cer research. 

With spring in the air, CRB I will 
look onasa proud parentas the new- 
born cancer research building grows 
in its shadow. Like mother, like 
daughter, the new brick structure 
promises to cater well to Hopkins’ 
growing number of grant-winning 
scientists. 


BA/MA students head to SAIS — | 


Eight new sophomores selected to participate in 5-year program 


BY JASON FARBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Most college students will spend 
their senior year worrying about what 
they wantto do after collegeand where 
they want to be. 

But as for the eight students ac- 
cepted to the BA/MA SAIS program 
each year, they already know where 
they will be—because they’re already 
there. 

As seniors, these lucky students 
attend the Paul Nitze School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies (SAIS), 
a Hopkins-affiliated graduate school 
located in Washington, D.C. Partici- 
pating students move to SAIS for a 
two-year program starting in their 
senior year. They graduate with their 
class and the traditional bachelor’s 
degree from Hopkins at the end of 
the first year and then earna Master’s 
degree from SAIS after their second 
year. 

The students apply for the pro- 
gram in the second semester of their 
sophomore year and the list of ac- 
cepted students is announced right 
before spring break. 

This year’s crop of accepted 
sophomores are Jillian Blake, Diana 
Iskelov, Emily Hutchinson, Tim 
Junio, Aashray Kannan, Steven 
Kerrigan, Rushmi Ramakrishna, and 
Hardy Simes. 

The admissions process is very 
tough, explains political science pro- 
fessor Steven David, who directs the 
program. This year a record number 
of 26 students applied for only eight 
spots. 

“It’s always difficult to make the 
decisions because the students we 

accept aren’t necessarily the smart- 
est, or most talented of the bunch,” 
said David. “They’re the students who 
know exactly what they want to do.” 

According to David, the program 
would not be successful for students 
who want to earn a PhD., or for 
students who would benefit from 
another year at college to decide 
what they want to do. Most of the 
accepted students have a clear vi- 
sion of what they hope to get out of 
the program. 

“One of my specific concentra- 
tions will be international finance, 
which is more relevant to a career in 
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Francis Fukyama teaches at the SAIS in Washi 


finance than a simple B.A. in eco- 
nomics or international studies ob- 
tained at the Homewood campus,” 
said Kerrigan. 

In order to prepare for attending 
such a rigorous graduate school, the 
accepted students take a yearlong 
seminar in Political Science during 
their junior year designed to accli- 
mate them to working with much 
older students, most of whom have 
had prior full-time work experience, 

“Tt will be alittle awkward being so 
young,” said Simes. “Wewill be seven 
years younger than the average stu- 
dent at the school.” 

Obviously, therearealso some sac- 
rifices involved with doing the pro- 
gram. As Simes said, the average SAIS 
student is 27 years old, which often 
makes for an awkward social situa- 
ne Also, the students have to spend 

eir senior year at Hopki 
from their friends. pe ay. 

“Academically, the students al- 

ways do great, ay David. “We just 
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ngton, DC. 


want to make sure that they fit in in 
other ways. Most students willbefine, 
but some will struggle.” 

However, all of the students who 
applied for the program feel that the 
benefits of the program far outweigh, 
the sacrifices. The program is 30 years* 
old and as old as the International, 
Studies program at Hopkins, and hass 
been very successful. The students’ 
get the opportunity to study with a; 
bright and diverse group of students," 
under top-notch international stud- 
les professors, like Francis Fukyamas 
and Michael Mandelbaum. : 

_ The school has a great location, 
right in the middle of the bustling* 
Dupont Circle neighborhood of D.C. ; 
Accepted students may also apply to» 
study at the SAIS campus in Bologna, 
Italy, : 

“I really have no qualms about’ 
Spending my senior in Bologna or, 
D.C. instead of Baltimore,” said; 
Kerrigan. “Nothing against “The 
Greatest City in America.” ant 
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Is it true that Hop students would rather spoon with a book than alover? 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


An informal survey of students’ 
feelings towards romantic relation- 
ships echoes similar research con- 
ducted at universities nationwide— 
academics, social life, family and 
friends leaves little time for a signifi- 
cant other. 

“Everything at this school is high 
pressure,” said junior Jonathan Post, 
“and relationships are too. You work 
so hard at school and drinking and 
[other activities] that you don’t want 
to work hard on something like [a 
relationship].” 

Post is among a large number of 
students who feel they don’thavetime 
for a boy/girlfriend. Nancy McLaren, 
a professor at Boston University’s 
Education School, focused her re- 
search on young adults and romantic 
relationships. 

According to an article from The 
Associated Press, McLaren’s research 
found that 65 percent of women feel 
that students are generally less ro- 
mantic than they were in former gen- 
erations. 

“This reflects the ambivalence of 
students at this transitional stage in 
their lives,” McLaren told AP. While 


students still feel the need for emo- 
tional attachment and intimacy, 
McLaren said, theyare totally focused 
on academics,and getting the most of 
their education. 

One Hopkins student voiced a 
similar negative attitude. 

“It’s hard enough to have fun here 
with all the work youhave to do, [that] 
there’s no reason to have the extra 
drama in your life,” said sophomore 
Jaime Dutton. 

Students in McLaren’s survey were 
quicker to find intimacy with their 
books, than with an equally compli- 
cated human being. Adrienne Stebbins, 
an MIT student in McLaren’s survey, 
said there just wasn’t any time for rela- 
tionships, and thatshe’d rather justcurl 
up with her textbook. 

Books were a part of one Hopkins 
students’ relationship gripes. “People 
here are so focused on work that they 
don’t know how to act in relation- 
ships,” said junior Sarah Huang. 

“T don’t think any of these kids 
[Hopkins students] should be paired 
together. They are so full of them- 
selves that they don’teven talk to other 
people,” said sophomore Sean 
Heffernan. 

Heffernan, however, was quick to 
place himself in this category of “un- 
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acceptable mates,” saying that he 
doesn’t talk to people either, and 
therefore has remained single for 
some time. 

In another project out of Kansas 
State University, researchers found 
that most students concentrate on 
platonic and familial relationships, 
rather than romantic ones. 

Young-Ok Yum, the professor of 
speech and communication who con- 
ducted the research told the Wayne 
State Univ. South End that students 
“_,.Stick with theirroommatesand their 
close friends. There’sno pressure. They 
don’t have to buy Valentine’s Day gifts 
orimpress others. Theirsignificantoth- 
ers takea lot of effort, time and energy.” 

“College relationships equal 
drama,” said Dutton. 

“Tve given up,” said sophomore 
Shannon Chang. Stress plays a part in 
Chang’s pessimism about dating. 

“T barely have time to see my boy- 
friend since he lives down in Mt. 
Vernon and I’m taking over 20 cred- 
its,” said junior Jamie Lee Palaganas. 
“We see each other once or twice a 
week and that makes our lives much 
harder to balance.” 

This problem is not restricted to 
Hopkins. At other colleges with 
high-achievement students, the 
same sort of trends start to emerge. 
According to the Harvard student 
newspaper, dating is all but nonex- 
istent at the Cambridge institution. 
To combat the lack of dating, the 
Harvard student government went 
so far as to offer discounted movie 
tickets for two as an incentive to 
people to ask each other out on 
dates. 

For some people, however, the 
bond is worth the extra time and en- 
ergy. And there are ways to get around 


this apparent problems of connec- | 


ting two busy lives. 

Living together may be impos- 
sible for some, and not the best solu- 
tion for most. Yet in Yum’s research, 
she also addressed the loneliness fac- 
tor that often comes into play when 
students are so narrowly focused. 

Feelings of loneliness, according 
to Yum, can be manifested by low- 
GPAs in men and less academic mo- 
tivation in women. Thus theacademi- 
cally motivated and driven at Hopkins 
would seemingly be more satisfied 
and less occupied with feelings ofiso- 
lation or loneliness. . 
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Here’s alittle song I wrote, you might want to sing it note for note, don't worl 
Mcferrin isn’t coming to campus, but Blackalicious sure is. HotatHopkins@j 











Name: Tom Deveney 
Sign: Capricorn 
Year: Senior 

Major: IR 


| Tomisasingle guy witha taste for 

the exotic. When he’s not outrun- 
ning bulls in Pamplona, Spain, or 
‘listening to his Yanni albums, this 
Garden City, NY native is just look- 
ing fora way to starta little romance. 
Of course, cashmere sweaters are his 
first weapon of choice. 

“Energetic, wild, and amicable,” 
|Tom looks for several things ina girl- 
‘friend: she has to be “blonde, blonde, 
blonde.” Ifyou’re not, just use some 
‘hair coloring, he’ll never know the 
difference. 

The way to tell if Tom likes you is 
|his penchant to bother and tease his 
‘crushes. His typical pick-up line? “I 
|may not be the best looking guy in 





HOT AT HOPKINS 


here-but I am the only one talking to 
you.” 

His most embarrasing moment 
was when he got maced and “cried 
like a little girl.” He did not say why 
he was maced in the first place but 
then again, you probably don’t want 
to know. 

Tom’s worst date was when he fell 
asleep with two girls. Bummer, man. 
His dream date would be to relive his 
worst date, butto maintain conscious- 
ness this time. 

So if you’re single and looking for 
a guy, try Tom. He won't disappoint. 
And if he does, you always have the 
cashmere sweaters. 








Name: Laura Elgort 
Sign: Leo 

Year: Freshman 
Major: IR 
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rry, be happy. Bobby 
hunewsletter.com 


With crazy hazel eyes at her dis- 
posal, Laura knows how to turn your 
world upside down. With her tight 
boots and white denim fetish, this 
Jersey girl is sure to keep things ex- 
citing. 

First her artistic flavor. She loves 
the Whoopi Goldberg film “Jumpin 
Jack Flash” and the book “Song of 
Solomon” by Toni Morrison. She 
also thinks Luther Vandross is sexy. 

This “flirty, fun, and freaky” fe- 
line (it’s all about the alliteration) 
also has an unyielding affection for 
sherbert. 

’ Herbest date? “Happy Hour.” Her 
worst date? “Laser show at Rutgers.” 
Conclusion? Make sure you allow 
Laura to drink. * 

When she likes someone, her re- 
vealing action is “nervous laughter.” 

Her ultimate guy is “someone who 
can laugh at himself.” Not literally of 
course. That would just be sick. 

Laura once gothit on witha pick- 
up line as follows: “My roommate’s 
asleep.” Oh, the shame. 

The craziest thing Laura has ever 
done is milk a cow. You know, there 
are web sites for that sort of thing... 

A successful relationship in her 
eyes involves “trust, compassion, 
length and width.” In that order. 

In her sparé time Laura plays soc- 
cer for the varsity team and hangs 
out with her Kappa Alpha Theta so- 
rority. Her future plans include gov- 
ernment work in some capacity. 

Laura is currently single, so you 
better start getting to work. Just don’t 
forget to laugh at yourself. A lot. 








Persian celebration rocks glass pav 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 

The clever skits were well-received 
and well enjoyed by the audience, 
especially the elder members of the 
community who enjoyed fhe 
tongue-in-cheek roasting. Even the 
touchy subject of the Persian 
unibrow arose, striking a chord with 
all of us cursed with this terrible 
affliction. 

Atthe end ofthe evening, I shuffled 


out with most of the crowd before the 


after party began. Sophomore DJ 
Hormoz “Moose” Moaven spun Ira- 
nian music while the intricacy of Per- 
sian dance unraveled, asightI’m sorry 
to have missed. 

But the evening had already fin- 
ished perfectly. People left the cel- 
ebration with feelings of tradition and 
good humor rather than some cal- 
lous misunderstanding of Persian cul- 
ture. 

The commitment to authenticity 


by the ICS was admirable, but it was 
their willingness to laugh at common 
perceptions of the Persian commu- 
nity that helped make the event a true 
delight. 

I felt rather silly atthe end. Whatat 
first seemed like an obligation to at- 
tend was intelligently and hilariously 
turned into a privilege. 


Visit the ICS Web site at http:// 
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Applications are invited from graduate student who want to partici- 
pate in the Program in Social Theory and Historical Inquiry at the 
Charles S. Singleton Center for Italian Studies at the Villa Spelman, Flo- 
| rence, in the fall 2003 semester. 





soon as possible. 


GRADUATE STUDENT FELLOWSHIPS 
AT THE VILLA SPELMAN, FLORENCE, ITALY 


FALL SEMESTER, 2003 


Many graduate students have benefited from this special opportunity 
to work with colleagues in other fields, and to present their work for 
criticism. The experience has also helped many students to make 
_swifter progress in completing the dissertation. 


This year, Peter Jelavich of the Department of History will convene the 
seminar, Culture and Theory in the Age of Fascism. Students from all de- 
partments in the humanities and the social sciences are welcome to ap- 
ply, providing they can demonstrate a need to spend a period of resi- 
dence in Italy for successful completion of the Ph.D. They should also 
have completed all requirements except for the dissertation by the 
time they arrive in Florence in September and are expected to remain 
until the end of December. Several students will receive a Villa Spelman 
fellowship and travel allowance, but tuition is not covered by Villa 
Spelman. Students who do not qualify for a Singleton fellowship may 
still attend if their projects are approved and their home departments 
provide fellowship and travel support. 


Eligible students should apply to Mary McDonough in the Villa 

Spelman Office, 407 Gilman Hall, by Friday, April 4.A one-page state- 
ment from the student describing the subject of his or her research 
should be provided. A brief letter of recommendation from the 
student's dissertation supervisor testifying to the completion, or plans 
for completion, of other requirements should also be included. The fi- 
nal piece of the application is a letter from the chair of the student’s de-. 
partment, stating that the student has the permission of the chair to at- 
tend the seminar, and specifying whether the department will provide 
fellowship and travel support. Successful applicants will be notified as 


www.jhu.edu/ics 
a 








The Villa Spelman Office is located in 407 Gilman Hall. Mary 
McDonough may be reached at mmcdonough@jhu.edu or 41 0-516- 


5133. 
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DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Morton (Andy Moskowitz) learns what a Hell’s Angel really looks like when God sends him an unsolicited angel, played by Dorothy Spencer. 


BY MARISSA LOWMAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Witness theater productions are 
about minimalist props and show- 
casing student-written one-act plays. 
This past weekend, five new plays 
were presented in the Arellano Place 
of Assembly. All five relied on hu- 
mor, to varying degrees of success. 

The first play, Rooftop, was writ- 
ten by Liz Blackford and directed by 
Tim Rhue II. It began with lead Devi 





(Paige Zeller) and her friend, Josh 
(Ryan Hopson), sitting on a bench 
smoking. Devi recounts going to a 
carnival with a girl she was baby-sit- 
ting, while the scene is acted out be- 
hind her. The background scene 
didn’t add much to the play, and the 
play was mainly carried forward by 
Zeller’s strong and realistic portrayal 
ofan angst-ridden teenage girl. A for- 
tune teller predicts that her soul mate 
died when she was younger, but was 
reincarnated as Josh’s cat. The play 


was well-written, although it moved 
slowly at times. By the end, Devi de- 
cides it doesn’t matter that her soul 
mate will never be a person, a some- 
what predictable ending. 

The second play, Fall Back, was 
written by Marina Koestler and di- 


’ rected bybothJibbs Merkeland Helen 


Bayer. The co-stars, Andrew (Eric 
Jabert) and Kaitlin (Amy Goh), are 
graduating from college and Kaitlin 
is helping Andrew pack. They are 
close friends who decide to marry as 


a fall-back plan if they are both still 
single in 15 years. They begin making 
a list of rules of agreement, such as 
Andrew’s wish for Kaitlin to stop her 
“hello wave” and rules about disfig- 
urement. Both leads were exception- 
ally strong and the play fed off their 
humorous and well-executed inter- 
actions. The play itself was well-writ- 
ten and engaging. The end plays with 
the what-if idea. The co-stars say 
good-bye and Andrew wants to say 
one last thing to Kaitlin, who is no 


Politics and culture mix at 2003 Oscars 


he war on Iraq — divid 

ing liberal protestors and 

moderate supporters 

alike — may be an affair 

with a dubious historical 
assesment, but the networks know 
great entertainment when they see it. 
All the major players are here: 
Brokaw, Rather, CNN, all bombard- 
ing our televisions with the smoke 
and fire over Baghdad. The human 
stories play out like a convoluted pro- 
paganda film. Sources discover a trai- 
torin the 101st Division. Soldiers cap- 
tured bythe enemy. Aboveitall, Bush 
gleams, demanding victory. 

With near 24/7 coverage of Iraq, 
one of the most dramatic side notes is 
surprisingly not the anti-war protest- 
ers. Although even the most conser- 
vative news networks have thrown 
the liberalsa bone or two, perhaps the 
most interesting question of the past 
week concerned the entertainment 
industry. No, not whether a slew of 
patriotic films will come out of Holly- 
wood in six months time, though I’ve 
no doubt that will be the next genre to 
receive a short resuscitation. Rather, 
the mystery on everybody's minds 
was: Would the Academy Awards go 
on as scheduled? If so, should the 
frivolous award show celebrate 
Hollywood’s most marketed films 
while bombs fall on Iraq? 

Inthe days leading up to the hardly 
infamous Oscar broadcast of March 
23, the producer, Gil Cates, probably 
sweat a few buckets over the prospect 
of war. On the previous Monday, 
President Bush set the 48-hour dead- 
line for Saddam Hussein to leave Iraq, 
and Cates started feeling the pres- 
sure. By Tuesday, with warimminent, 
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Cates assured the press that the “show 
will still go on,” but there would be a 
few changes this year. 

For starters, the red carpet arrivals 
were the first casualty in this war on 
the Oscars. Producers and, perhaps 
morelikely, even more powerful Hol- 
lywood elite deemed the arrival fash- 
ion affair superfluous. Immediately, 
I began to weigh the hypocrisy. So, 
the fashion arrivals and paparazzi 
flashbulbs are too gaudy, but the 
handing out of gold-plated statues to 
actors and Hollywood insiders who 
make millions each year is tasteful in 
this atmosphere? 

To top it off, some big names 

started dropping 
out, including 
Will Smith, Lord 
of the Rings direc- 
tor Peter Jackson 
and Angelina 
Jolie. Rumors 
abounded that» 
Hollywood’s Golden Girl, Nicole 
Kidman, might not even show. The 
plotcontinued to thicken, day by day. 
Meanwhile, reports surfaced that the 
stars who did attend would plan anti- 
war statements. My liberal heartleapt 
for joy! If Michael Moore won (for 
Bowling for Columbine), nobody ex- 
pected him to offer anything less than 
Bush bashing. 

As the suspense grew, an increas- 
ing number of viewers who wanted to 
takeabreak from war coverage started 
to wonder — would ABC broadcast 
the Oscars over intense coverage of 
developments in Iraq? Once again, 
producers assured the media that the 
Oscars were still a go, but hinted that 
they were taking things “moment by 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.MOVIEWEB,.COM 


The opulence of film (shown here in Chicago) mixed oddly with politics. 
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moment.” The hints began to fuel 
rumors that breaking news could in- 
deed preempt the Oscars. Meanwhile, 
president of the Academy, Frank 
Pierson, said, “Atatime when Ameri- 
can culture and values are under at- 
tack all over the world, we think it is 
more important than ever that we 
honor those achievements that re- 
flect us and America at our best.” 
And indeed the Oscars, for better or 
worse, are American Culture. 

Here’s a look at a night of war, in 
Hollywood and abroad: 

6:06 p.m. — Oscar Night. I wait 
patiently, seriously questioning myval- 
ues. Do I care more about Julianne 
Moore’s chances 
than the prison- 
ers of war? AmIa 
callous schmuck, 
with mixed feel- 
ings about an on- 
going war seri- 
ously forcing me 
to seek pure entertainment during an 
entertaining, but devastating war? 
America keeps losing lives, but who 
will lose the Oscars? 

6:47 p.m. — Ifa major war picture 
were up for Best Picture, would it 
have won tonight in a landslide? We 
all know the harmless Chicago will 
win, but say this were the year of a 
second rate patriotic flick ... Hell, 
Mrs. Miniver,a propaganda film, won 
Best Picture in 1942. 

8:32 p.m. — Steve Martin begins 
an innocuous monologue that 
struggles to string together jokes 
about Robert Blake, sex with Julie 
Andrews and France and Germany. 


‘Receives points for his best patriotic 


quip, “There wasno red carpet. That'll 
send them a message.” 

8:57 p.m. — Chris Cooperwins Best 
Supporting Actor, with a subtle allu- 
sion toworld affairs, “Wish usall peace.” 

9:10 p.m. — Peter Jennings inter- 
rupts with a rehash of what happened 
earlier, but warns of “heavy fighting 
throughout the night,” i.e. “prepare for 
annoying war updates throughout the 
night.” 

9:39 p.m. — A very pregnant 
Catherine Zeta-Jones wins Best Sup- 
Using Ares ssh ieadbk dow the 
house earlier with her duet of Chicago’s 
“J Move On” with Queen Latifah. (Not 
a stage-shy Renee!) The diva doesn’t 
name any of her co-stars, preferring to 
refer to them as “cast.” 

10:04 p.m, — Chicago: four Oscars. 
The other Best Picture nominees com- 
bined: one. My big beef of the night: 
Every time Chicago wins something, a 


crappy, non-film cast chorus sings “All - 


Fs 


¥ 


‘ 


That Jazz.” The Academy proves it’s 
afraid to include popular music, in- 


cluding the actual Chicago castasback- | 


ground music. 

10:13 p.m. — Peter Jennings, take 
two. News of “serious resistance,” and 
rehash of POW news. 

10:17 p.m. — Michael Moore wins 
for Bowling for Columbine, calls Bush a 
fictitious president, receives tacky boos 
fromtheaudienceand quips, “Anytime 
youhave the Popeand the Dixie Chicks 
against you, you’re through!” Free 
speech prevails. 

10:22 p.m. — Steve Martin quips, 
“The Teamsters are helping Michael 
Moore into the trunk of his limo.” 

10:52 p.m. — Welcome upset. 
Adrien Brody wins Best Actor over 
Nicholson and Day-Lewis for his great 
workin The Pianist, cuts offthe orches- 
tra cue for more time and notes, “Let’s 
pray for a peaceful, swift resolution.” 
He receives two standing ovations and 
becomes the youngest recipient of the 
Best Actor trophy at 29. 

11:00 p.m. — Even bigger welcome 
upset! The uplifting, damn catchy lyr- 
ics of “Lose Yourself”? win Eminem 
an Oscar for Best Song, upsetting U2, 
Chicago and Paul Simon! 

11:11 p.m. — Lifetime Achievement 
Award recipient Peter O’Toole praises 
America, and “all the nation has given 
me personally, privately, and profes- 
sionally.” Dignified patriotism from a 
greatactor. ~ 

11:20 p.m. — Nicole Kidman wins 
Best Actress. She says; “Art is impor- 
tant ... and since 9/11, and with this 
war, there have been a lot of families 
losing people... Godblessthem.” Very 
ladylike. 

11:24 p.m. — Academy President 
Pierson waxes political, “To the Iraqi 
people, let you have peace soon, and 
let you live without war.” 

11:54 p.m. — Roman Polanskitri- 
umphs over Rob Marshall and Mar- 
tin Scorsese for Best Director in a 
shocking upset. 

11:57 p.m.— But Chicago still wins 
Best Picture in a nail-biter (what with 
all the upsets favoring The Pianist). 
Final tally: Chicago has only six Os- 
cars, The Pianist comes out of no- 
where to win three. The small Holo- 
caust film steals the show from the 
musical, proving this sober Oscar cer- 
emony preferred a mixture of enter- 
taining distraction and serious fare. 

12:00 a.m. — Steve Martin ends 
the show on time, dedicating it to the 
men overseas, proving that war and 
politics walk hand and hand with art 
and culture. 


longer there. 

The third play, Kiss Me, was writ- 
ten by Jane Miller and directed by 
Noah Stanzione. Itbegan with Abigail 
(Dorothy Spencer) waiting for her 
boyfriend when Joanna (Elspeth 
Kursh), her best friend from high 
school, runs into her. Elspeth Kurth 
convincingly played the part ofa sexy 
woman longing to feel the connec- 
tion she felt when she and Abigail 
kissed in high school. Dorothy Spen- 
cer played the part of the classic up- 
tight New Yorker in denial of what 
she felt when she kissed Joanna in 
high school with maturity. The co- 
stars interacted well together. 
Abigail’s boyfriend, Robby (Michael 
Brown), acted and dressed the part of 
the computer-obsessed boyfriend. 
The end of the play, when Abigail 
kisses Joanna on the cheek, couldhave 
been more dramatic. Although the 
dialogue was, for the most part, not 
noteworthy, the play did move well, 
and Abigail’s line at the end — “Con- 
nection is far better than entertain- 
ment” — was poignant. 

The fourth play, Militant Lesbians 
on Ice, was written by Paige Zeller and 
directed by Jane Miller. The play be- 
gins with the lead, Charley (Louisa 
Conklin), sitting ina beach chair, talk- 
ing about how everyone she knows is 
mad at her for going to college. The 
play is humorous because of its over- 
the-top quality. However, it was not 
particularly well-written, with dia- 
logue that is more realistic than artis- 
tic. Charley is a strong lead and her 
portrayal of a scared teenage girl is 
believable. Several friends come to 
talk to Charley and say their good- 


entertainment 


byes. The play starts off well, but drags 
when it gets to the scene with Claire 
(Nina Hagel) talking to Charley about 
how she hates men. Tommy (Angelo 
Santiago), who supposedly liked 
Charleythroughouthigh school, does 
not act as attached to Charlie as the 
play makes him out to be. The end 
was somewhat trite, but wheeling the 
shopping cart away was a nice touch, 

The last and most humorous play, 

The Book of Morton, was written by 
Adam Ruben and directed by Katie 
Gradowski. It isa take off of the Book 
of Genesis, complete with a camel 
and several cacti. Morton (Andy 
Moskowitz) speaks to God (Matt 
Reed), who tells him to sacrifice his 
son, Charlie (Andrew Levinson), 
among other tests. God’s voiceis pro- 
vided from backstage through speak- 
ers, and He uses expressions such as 
“My bad.” Sometimes, when Morton 
tries to speak to God, the narrator 
(Josh Leven) humorously answers 
instead. In scene two, Morton andhis 
son flee to the desert. God doesn’t 
know the future and is a woman. The 
highlight of the play is when Morton 
says good-bye to his wife, who God 
turned into a pillar of salt. 

In scene three, which takes place 
in the desert, Morton and his son run 
out of water and are helped by two 
Gentiles (Craig Gridelli and Jefferey 
Swanberg), who offer them Brita wa- 
ter in exchange for matzoh. An angel 
(Dorothy Spencer), dressed in head- 
gear, comes out, but instead of help- 
ing Morton, kicks him and runs away 
laughing. Morton and his son decide 
to go to Delaware, the land without 
taxation, which ends their struggle. 


OUT AND ABOUT 





MARTIN MARKS 


Well, the weather’s finally gotten 
nice outside, meaning that you can 
lose your scarf, gloves and coat and 
head out for the evening unencum- 
bered. 

This Saturday night, at Buzz at 


be spinning. This legend of the East 


esteemed Buzz (which used to be at 
Nation in D.C.), and the now defunct 
Feverin Baltimore. Andhe’s going to 
| be spinning on his home turf, with 
“Buzz: The Politics of Sound.” With 
his national acclaim now reaching as 
| far away as the clubs in Ibiza, this is 
definitely a show worth checking out. 
Go to http://www.buzzlife.com for 
more details. 

_ Also on Saturday night, Velvet at 
Nation in D.C. will be celebrating its 
fourth anniversary with free drinks 


BY IRWIN LAW 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


As one of the featured perfor- 
mances in the Shriver Hall concert 
series, the St. Petersburg String Quar- 
tet did not disappoint in their excel- 
lent concert this March. 

The Quartet has won numerous 
awards and even received a Grammy 
nomination since it was founded in 
1985 by graduates of the Leningrad 
Conservatory. It has also played at 
hundreds of concerts at the most pres- 
tigious festivals and series in the 
world. For their inaugural appear- 
ance in Baltimore, they performed 
three pieces that were written by Rus- 
sian composers Alexander Borodin, 
Zurab Nadarejshvili and Dmitri 
Shostakovich. 

The first piece, “Quartet #2 in D 
Major,” was written by Borodin as a 
dedication to his wife on the 20th 
anniversary of their marriage. Even 
without this knowledge, youcan grasp 
the romantic and pleasantly lyrical 
mood from each of the four move- 
ments. Each of the movements is also 
very melodicand contains both poly- 
phonic and monophonic textures. 
Because Borodin wasacellist, the cello 
seems to play a very prominent role 
throughout the entire piece. 

The first movement, “Allegro 
moderato,” sets the tone and main 
theme of the piece with a steady, flow- 
ing quality to it. The second move- 
ment adds a light and even dancing 
type ofatmosphere with its waltz-like 
tempo and expression. The last two 
movements also contain this melodic 
theme and love poem type passion. I 
felt like this entire piece really ex- 
pressed Borodin’s intentions and in 
the process was very pleasant to listen 
to 





Zurab Nadarejshvili, a relatively 
young composer from the Republic 
of Georgia, brings about his country’s 
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the Redwood Trust, Scott Henry will : 


| coast dancefloorsactually started the ~ 


for all from 10 p.m. till midnight. 
Admission is $10 before 11 p.m., $15 
afterward, and will feature the music 
of Wess in the main room, and DJ 
Billy Carroll in the blue room. Check 
out http://www. velvetnation.com for 
more information. : 


_ On Wednesday night at the 
‘Ottobar, Wesley Willis will be grac- 


ing the audience with his “unique” 
musical stylings, as well as some gra- 
tuitous head-butts. Idon’tevenknow 
where to begin with this guy. With 
such smash vanguard singles as “Suck 
a Cheetah’s Dick” and “I Whuped 
Batman’s Ass,” Willis, a six-and-a- 
half-foot tall, 350 pound black man 
diagnosed with paranoid schizophre- 
nia, is most certainly a site to behold. 


Check out http:// 
www.theottobar.com for more infor- 
mation on the show. 


St. Pete Quartet wows 


rich culture in his pieces. “String 
Quartet No. 1” contains melodies 
based on both Georgian folk music 
and Georgian Orthodox chant. I 
found this piece to be almost the op- 
posite of Borodin’s piece in various 
ways. It seemed to bea more versatile 
and exotic piece that really stretched 
the players to the extreme, forcing 
them to use literally every part of their 
instruments to imitate the sounds he 
wanted. For example, Nadarejshvili 
creates this effect by utilizing the 
plucking the strings, glissando 
swoops and even striking the strings 
with the wooden side of the bow for 
its percussive sound. 

I also enjoyed this composition, 
but in a much different way than 
Borodin’s. The pervasive dissonant 
sounds that are used throughoutwere 
definitely not pleasant to the ear, but 
appreciated howit really showcased 
the talents of the players. I also en- 
joyed the commitment to reproduc- 
ing the textures and sounds of both 
the folk music and the chant. 

Lastly, the Quartet performed 
Shostakovich’s “String Quartet No. 9 
in E-flat Major.” It turns out 
Shostakovich, like Borodin, also dedi- 
cated this piece to his wife, but that is 
pretty much where the similarity ends. 
I found this quartet contains flowing 
but complicated melodiesand schizo- 
phrenictemposand moods. The con- 
stantly changing atmosphere made it 
difficult to follow but I felt like the 
composition did an excellent job of 
really bringing out the full range of 
the instruments and its players. 

Overall, the string quartet’s perfor- 
mance precisely portrayed each 
composer’ sobjectiveandreallybrought 
each piece alive for allits listeners. After 
listening to this performance, I can defi- 
nitely conclude that you need an ex- 


_ tremely talented quartet for the audi- 


ence to capture a full appreciation of 
these compositions. ; 
i 
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Keeping the faith at JHU 





n the evening of 

Wednesday, March 

19, while the first 

bombs began to fallon 

Iraq, Shriver Hall was 
filled with a power and excitement 
that couldn’t be contained. 

That night, some 200 students 
stood with their arms raised in sur- 
render to God, praising Him and 
praying for His healing peace. The 
sound of song and prayer spilled out 
of the front doors so that the joyful 
worshippers could be heard from all 
corners of the lower quad. 

While the Christians in the audito- 
rium ended the evening in a slightly 
quieter, moresombertime of reflection 
and prayer, the purpose of the evening 
was a happy one — to give praise to 


.. God through an evening of worship. 


Three campus groups came to- 


*. gether to organize and facilitate the 
* event. The evening was the fruit of the 


joint efforts of the New Light Church, 
Hopkins Christian Fellowship and the 
JHU Gospel Choir. 

Senior Kevin Whittington coor- 
dinated the worship concert, an en- 
deavor which began last November. 
Whittington had to gain approval for 
his concert proposal, recruit the main 
act, Jason Upton, garnersupport from 
various campus ministries and solicit 











; LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Jason Upton led Hopkins students in an evening of worship in Shriver. 


financial backing from Homewood 
Student Affairs, the Student Activi- 
ties Commission and New Light 
Church. 

Whittington believes that none of 
this would have happened without 
God’s help. “I’m so grateful to be the 
servant He chose for this endeavor. I 
listened and prayed, and God spoke 
to me about the need for this evening 
of worship. He provided faithfully to 
make the vision a reality.” 

The vision of the event came from 


COURTNEYRICE 
STATE OF THE ARTS 


John 17:20-23 in the Bible, which dis- 
cusses the need for unity among 
Christians. The sponsors hoped to 
strengthen fellowship and connectiv- 
ity among the numerous Christian 
groups on campus, and also to minis- 
ter spiritually to Christians and non- 
Christians alike. 

Members of the New Light Choir 
opened the event with some call and 
response worship, in which a leader 
sings a line and the rest of the choir 
and the audience immediately repeat 


Astin, Studio Players 
wow audience at Barn 


Brandom Neilson and 
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RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Myriah Perkins served as comic relief in Bluff. 


packed audiences may have beensur- 
prised by the sheer talent possessed 
by the students involved, but their 
powerful performances should have 
come as no surprise to any frequent 
Hopkins theater-goers. The dedica- 
tion of these student actors is particu- 
larly impressive in Bluff, and it is 
something remarkable to see them 
stand their ground with profession- 
als like Astin and Setzer. A brilliant 
experiment succeeds with both Bluff 
and with the Hopkins Studio Players. 
Keep your eyes open for future pro- 
ductions. Something tells me that 
they’re just warming up. 


kh 








it. Then the JHU Gospel Choir took 
the stage to sing a couple gospel 


hymns. These two groups used their | | 


considerable talent to build audience | 
anticipation for the main act and to | 
begin to put everybody in a more | 


worshipful paradigm. 


The main worship was led by pro- | 


fessional Christian artist Jason Upton 
and his band. Upton provided key- 
board and vocals and was backed by 
Marissa Barkey (violin), Matt 
Brinkmann (drums), William Clark 


(bass guitar) and Brian Ruminski | cE 


(electric guitar). Whittington said he 
chose Upton because his work fo- 
cuses on “spiritual healing, peace, lib- 
erty and freedom” — concepts that 
are crucial to Jesus’ teachings. 
Upton and his band let the Spirit 


A A e | = 
move them, playinga variety ofsongs | 


from all four of their albums, some- 
times breaking to speak to the audi- 
ence and even stopping once, in the 
middle of “Come into the Light,” to 
change the tempo. Some of the songs 


played include “Just Like You” and “J | 


Am Not Ashamed” from Faith, 
“Mighty River” and “Burning in the 
Sky” from Dying Star,and “Freedom” 
from Key of David. The final number 
was the beautiful and poignant “Teach 
Me How to Pray,” from Jacob’s 
Dream. 


For those unfamiliar with this 
type of worship event, a Christian | 


concert is not the typical concert 
experience. Rather than passively 
taking in the music, the worship- 
pers, along with the band, actively 
praise God. The songs themselves 
become prayers. Some people are 
moved to dance in the aisles, while 
others might stand by their seats, 
clapping their hands or raising them 
in the air. Some of the worshippers 
fall prostrate on the ground to pray, 
and others sit praying in their seats. 
Many people were singing along, 
but just as many were speaking dif- 
ferent prayers aloud with the mu- 
sic. Twice Upton asked the audi- 
ence to join hands, an act of unity 
and love that resonated with the 
evening’s vision. 

“Worship is interactive; [Upton] 
was singing to us and we were re- 
sponding, and the Spirit of the Lord 
was really flowing through us all. His 
worship was leading us closer to God 


. It was very powerful,” said | 


Whittington. The evening servedasa 
poignant reminder that, as students, 
we need to feed not only our minds 
but our hearts, as well. Sophomore 
Becky Mercado said, “Freedom was 
the theme of the night. The students 
and praise leaders were free to wor- 
ship in whatever ways God moved 
them to, and the powerful spiritual 
effects of the experience helped to 
free us from the stresses at Hopkins 
and the world at large.” 

If you would like to sample some of 
Upton’s music, there are many songs 
available for free download at his Web 
site, http://www.jasonupton.com. 





. 
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BY STEFANIE GOYETTE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The Safety of Objects deals un- 
abashedly with suburban life, set- 
ting a large part of its drama in a 
mall and playing out completely 
within the bounds of a nice, white 
picket-fenced neighborhood. This 
type of approach could, under- 
standably, be nauseating, and al- 
though it sometimes becomes diffi- 


| cult to absorb the emotional 


seriousness of the movie in such a 
kitsch environment, it is successful 
overall. 

It may be the very seriousness of 
the plot that allows the audience to 
ignore the campy background. Di- 
rector Rose Troche brings together 
actors whose main realm seems to 
be serious tearjerkers: Glenn Close 
and Mary Kay Place are suburban 
housewives who are involved in (yet 
not quite aware of) all the interrela- 
tions happening between their own 
families and two others in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The movie follows the cat’s cradle 
of relationships that occur in the 
wake of the accident which causes 
the paralysis of Glenn Close’s teen- 
age son and the death of another 
young boy. Humorously (for those 
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Glenn Close and Mary Kay Place reunite on the big screen, this time as suburban housewives in Troche’s film. 


Safety of Objects overextends 


The quest to capture the drama of suburbia proves too ambitious 


of us who hate Dawson’s Creek at 
least) the paralyzed, unspeaking 
son is played by Joshua Jackson. 
Good casting! 

While the movie is powerful on 
an emotional level, it gains its 
strength from implausible situa- 
tions, and the viewers are manipu- 
lated almost against their will. For 
example, the older brother of the 
child killed in the accident goes to 
extensive and horrifying lengths to 
regain that relationship, and the 
scenes tracing his demented behav- 
ior are interspersed with scenes of 
the accident itself. 

Also, in a format that has been 
overused — this movie is clearly 
taking its cue from The Sweet Here- 
after — the accident is not com- 
pletely illuminated until the end of 
the movie, supposedly explaining 
the problems experienced by the 
characters in the present. This is 
not entirely successful. 

The director perpetuates mys- 
teries that do not need to be myste- 
rious, or which are immediately 
obvious to the viewer. 

Inthe main plotline, Glenn Close 
participates in a physically taxing 
contest to wina car for her neglected 
daughter, and for some reason the 
director keeps this an ambiguous 


secret for the first part of the movie. 
This is probably to spare the audi- 
ence the pain of hearing people con- 
versing about matters of life and 
death in a mall. 

There are also unnecessarily em- 
barrassing and unrealistic scenes, 
such as the one in which Close’s 
daughter is shown, to put it tact- 
fully, “getting in touch with herself” 
in the back yard, and then later wan- 
dering naked through the house in 
front of her parents. 

The main objective of the director, 
who also wrote the screenplay, seems 
to be to provide proof to the audience 
that suburban life has meaning and 
contains incredible dramas that are 
worth investigating. 

She also wishes to show us the 
complexity of relationships that can 
happen in such a confined environ- 
ment. If you’ve ever seen The Big 
Chill (another pairing of Close and 
Place), you'll probably notice the 
main similarities, especially the idea 
that it takes a death to force people 
to fix their lives. There are numer- 
ous characters, too many to develop 
successfully, but the attempt is im- 
pressive. At the same time, it must 
be said that the movie overextends 
itself — it tries to do too much with 
too little. 





Better than Ezra is still better than most 


BY KIM ANDREWS 
THE JOHN Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Originally, I was not particularly 
inclined to go to the Better than Ezra 
concert. After all, the venue (9:30 
Club) wasan houraway, and the con- 
cert was on a Monday night. But I 
had heard consistently good things 
about Better than Ezra concerts, and 
so I went, thinking that my notions 
were already over-hyped. 

I was proven very, very wrong. 

From the moment the band 
stepped onstage, it was apparent that 
this was to be no ordinary gig. Itis not 
all that often that I have had the 
chance to see seasoned but not yet 
past-their-prime bands perform. Bet- 
ter than Ezra is one of those groups 
that has had lower-than-average pop 
appeal; they have had numerous 
chart-topping singles, but never re- 
peatedly. Their most well-known 
single was the infectiously nonsensi- 
cal “Good,” off of their album De- 
luxe. However, the following that they 
have garnered in the past decade and 
a half or so is solid, strong and enor- 
mously enthusiastic. The crowd at 
9:30 Club packed the decently-sized 
venue on this particular evening in 
March, prompting numerous Saint 
Patrick’s Day jokes from lead singer 
Kevin Griffin. 

Frankly, I couldn’t have thought 
of a better way to spend my Saint 
Patty’s Day. Better than Ezra has a 
charisma on stage, and energy that 
stays well away from the realm of the 
ridiculous and simply transfixes the 
audience for three or four minute 
stints, building energy that erupts into 
huge bouts of screaming and ap- 
plauseat the end of every single song. 
Griffin’s charisma kept the audience 
grinning, while bassist Tom 


Drummond roamed the stage mak- 
ing eye contact galore, keeping the 
audience bouncing. 

The set list was also impressively 
put-together. For starters, they began 
with “Recognize,” a fun, funky song 
that set the bar quite high for the rest of 
the evening. From there, a few of their 
more well-known songs followed — 
including “Misunderstood” and 
“Good” — prompting muchsing-along 
time and drawing in the marginal fans 
(myself included) who would not have 
known the lyrics to their more obscure 


The boys of Better than Ezra pleased both loyal fans and cas 


. 
° 


pieces. This isnotto say that there were 
many marginal fans there in the first 
place. No, this club was teeming with 
“Ezralites.” I was simply happy that 
they played “Lifetime.” 
Therewassometalk during thecon- 
cert of the work that the band has been 
doing in the studio, and then there was 
some demonstration of that new work. 
Mostnotably, this includeda new song 
called “Daylight,” which, judging from 
thehints droppedby Griffin, just might 
be their new single. Good thing — the 
song is reminiscent of many of the me- 





lodic, accomplished songs found on 
their most recent album, Closer, with a 
sing-along chorus simply designed to 
get stuck in one’s head. That song, ifthe 
rumors are true, will really be some- 
thing to anticipate. Allin all, Better than 
Ezra played one of the best shows that 
[ve seen in a very long time. 

Better than Ezra does not have any 
scheduled tour dates on the East Coast 
at this time. Check out their Web site, 
http://www. betterthanezra.com, for up- 
dated tour information, audio samples, 
merchandise and more. 
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ual listeners at their concert at 9:30 Club in D.C. 
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Legacy looks at Doc Watson's contributions to music 


BY ROBERT WHELAN 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


It happens all too often that an 
artist is not recognized for his or her 
brilliance until long after he or she is 
dead. Ithappened to Robert Johnson. 
It happened to Jeff Buckley. If I have 
anything to say aboutit, it won’t hap- 
pen to Doc Watson. 

Undoubtedly, the best result of 
the O Brother, Where Art Thou? 
craze is that the general public is 
finally realizing how important it is 
to give props to your roots. With- 
out Ralph Stanley, there would be 
no Grateful Dead. Without Ma 
Rainey, there would be no 50 Cent. 
Without Robert Johnson, there 
would be no rock and roll. 

In reality, the new revivalist atti- 
tude is actually not new at all, but 
rather a reincarnation of the Folk 
Revival of the 1960s, a musical revo- 
lution waged by Bob Dylan, Pete 
Seeger, Joan Baez, John Sebastianand 
many other visionaries. Amidst this 
flurry of finger-picking, coffeehouse- 
haunting, and pot smoke-clouded 
recording sessions, the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, D.C. sent 
dozens of folk missionaries into the 
wild woods of the Appalachians — 
mostly in the South — to collect songs 
and to find the unsung heroes of “real” 
American music. In 1960, two ofthese 
folk detectives came to Deep Gap, 
N.C. to record a banjo player named 
Clarence Ashley, and in the process, 
discovered Arthel L. “Doc” Watson 
flat-picking a guitar in the backup 
band. 

In the next few hundred words, I 
will attempt to convince you that the 
“discovery” of Doc Watson was one 
of the most important events in 
American music history, and that you 
should all go out and try to see him 
live in concert and buy his records 
before he is gone and his songs are all 
archived away in retrospectives. 

Born in 1923, Doc taught himself 
to play from old country records ona 
$12 Stella guitar that his father bought 
at a secondhand store. He has been 
blind since birth due to an accident 
involving infant eye treatment, and 


his handicap led him to musical ac- 
tivities, playing guitar and banjo in 
neighborhood groups, and eventu- 
ally with Ashley and others in New 
York in the early 60s. He recorded 
and toured with his son, Merle, aslide 
guitar player, until Merle’s untimely 
death in 1985. Since then, Doc has 
performed and recorded with acous- 
tic music’s giants, including David 
Grisman, Sam Bush, Bill Monroeand 
even young’uns like Michelle 
Shocked. He is considered by all to be 
a folk music legend, having recorded 
more than 40 albums and influenced 
generations of players. 

On Legacy, folk historian and 
banjo-strummer David Holt 
chronicles Doc’s life and music over 
the course of three engaging and in- 
teresting CDs. The first two are made 
up of one-on-one interviews alter- 
nating with brief musical interludes 
to underscore their dialogue. The 
third is a recording of a concert of 
Holt and Watson in Asheville, N.C., 
that wraps things up nicely. 

On the fourth and fifth tracks, 
Doc talks about hearing the 
Delmore Brothers’ classic’78 “Deep 
River Blues” and wanting to be able 
to play the song himself, but not 
being able to incorporate both gui- 
tar parts into his solo playing. He 
then plays his own, absolutely chill- 
ing rendition of the song. He covers 
both Delmore guitar parts fluidly 
and flawlessly, adding smart little 
blues licks and bass runs that aren’t 
part of the original recording. Doc’s 
bass voice, unmatched by any singer 
today in its warmth, richness and 
command, dances around the 
rhythm and wraps itself up in the 
melody almost effortlessly. “Deep 
River Blues” is the classic example 
of Watson’s ability to burst the 
seams that separate genres. He 
melds country, old-time and blues 
like none had before him, and all of 
his work after “Deep River Blues” 
continues this trend, though he 
turned his focus towards bluegrass, 
old ballads and other genres later 
on. As time has passed, this style 
has become a staple of the roots 
music vernacular, with imitators in 


every town halland songwriter’s circle 
across the country. 

Doc’s versatility only shines 
brighter as the record progresses. On 
“Beaumont Rag” and “Whiskey Be- 
fore Breakfast,” he demonstrates his 
prowess as a flat-picker. During his 
formidable years backin North Caro- 
lina., the guitarist played with a neigh- 
borhood band that regularly per- 
formed at bars, picnics and church 
outings. The band lacked the tradi- 
tional leading voice of a fiddler, so 
Doc took it upon himself to learn 
fiddle tunes on the guitar. What came 
to the surface was his innate feel for 
the music in terms of rhythm and 
style. Not only did Doc practically 
invent the notion of playing a me- 
lodiclead line on the guitar, he has yet 
to meet anyone who can make a gui- 
tar sound more like a fiddle than he 
can. In this, his influences on tradi- 
tional and nontraditional music 
alike are innumerable and highly 
apparent. You think the jam bands 
would be plucking away with the 
same fury if it hadn’t been for Doc? 
Think String Cheese Incident and 
moe. would be recognized for any- 
thing more than the tripped-out 
half-talents that they are? Think 
again. 

Doc’s singing legacy, however, re- 
ally does leave his prowess as an in- 
strumentalist in the shadows, as 
Legacy goes on to demonstrate. He 
covers “Bury Me Beneath the Wil- 
low,” an old Carter Family single - 
that has, since the 1930s, been passed 
along to Allison Krauss, Lyle Lovett, 
Ricky Skaggs and others — with more 
soul in just a few verses than can be 
found in your average R&B singer’s 
entire discography. Doc also lends 
his voice to “Tom Dooley,” a classic 
traditional ballad, and “The Tennes- 
see Stud,” a tune that was made fa- 
mous by Johnnie Cash. The connec- 
tions between Doc’s singing style and 
just about every manifestation of tra- 
ditional, blues, and country musicare 
so apparent that it is impossible to 
deny Watson’s influence. 

The third and final disc in the 
Legacy set is a brilliant selection of 
Doc’s tunes played live with David 
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Holt. There are stirring renditions of 
“Shady’Grove,” “Just to Ease My 
Worried Mind” and the Mississippi 
John Hurt song, “I Got the Blues and 
I Can’t Be Satisfied.” The entire col- 
lection leaves the listener wanting 
more. Doc’s voice is infectious, his 
playing exciting and his presence of 
character admirable. 

A great, dreadlocked, ganja-lov- 
ing man oncesang, “Ifyouknowyour 
history, then you know where you're 
coming from / Then you wouldn’t be 
asking me who the hell I think I am 
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This 80-year-old legendary banjo player and singer continues to catalyze change in the music world. 
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That man’s name was Bob Marley, 
and if ever a more important state- 
ment was made that can be applied to 
music, then the world is waiting for it. 
In a world where music is becoming 
more likeablue-chip stock every day, 
itismoreimportant than ever to know 
your roots. We can learn from our 


mistakes, our successes and our fore- _ 


fathers that art is still alive, that it still 
hasaconscience and that we still have 
access to it. 

Furthermore, the truth that reso- 


nates in the songs of someone like 
Doc Watson is unbelievably refresh- 
ing. It’s truly amazing to hear some- 

one who, beyond any shadow of a 

doubt, knows exactly what he’s doing 
on a guitar. It’s refreshing to know 
that there is an 80-year-old man still 

managing to eke out a living playing 

the blues in this world ofboob-jobbed 

Louisiana girls lip-synching while 

wearing dresses that would make 

Carson Daly blush. So pop Legacy 

into your stereo, sit back and get re- 

freshed. You’ve got it coming. 











BY BRIAN UDOFF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


One of the most original bands to 
hit college radiowaves, the Dismem- 
berment Plan has announced that it 
will disband more orless permanently 
in Fall 2003. In this interview, lead 
singer Travis Morrison discusses 
some of the reasons for the band’s 
breakup, as well as D-Plan’s plans for 
the future. 


News-Letter: What can we expect 
in the future from each of youand/or 
from the Plan? 


Travis Morrison: Well, I guess 
we'll live our lives. 


N-L: Is there anything you had in 
mind for the Plan that you never got 
around to, big or small? 


TM: Touring Brazil and South 
America, most certainly. Australia 
looks like it may or may not pan out. 
I hope it does work. 


N-L: What was the biggest exter- 
nal difference you perceived after the 
release of Emergency and I? 


TM: We'd developed a narrative 
asa band, I think. We hada story. Up 
‘until then we were inexplicable arty 
weirdos, not really relevant, and then 
all of the echt we ar eed 

kywalker, ting against e ig 
oa corporation. I wasn’t really that 
enthused about the transition, to be 
honest — I felt like we were getting a 
Jot of attention for reasons other than 
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Dismemberment Plan gave one of their final performances last month at Hopkins. 


the music — but that’s how it is. I 
realize that bands aren’tjust song ma- 
chines, they’re really metaphors for 
the lives of the people that love them, 
and so people identify with their 
struggles. And I had to learn not tobe 
a buzzkill and take that away from 
people. The situation was dramatic 
and people were rooting for us and 
that became part of our story. Up 
until then, we were just “interesting.” 


N-L: The fans danceatyour shows, 
unlike the stereotypical rock band. 
And I notice that you’re very close to 
your fans. Describe the relationship 
between the band and the fans and if 
that’s evolved at all over time. 


TM: I think wehad the good fortune 
of adding fans one at a time, so there 
was never a crazy, steroidal ballooning 
ofourcrowds, with hundreds ofhipsters 
at the bar in the back not paying atten- 
tion. Oursuccesswas gradualand pretty 
underground. So as people came into 
the fold, they dbe shocked to see all the 
craziness and funand they’djoinit.On 
balance, Ialwaysfeltlikewe had mostof 
the room there with us. No one really 
came to see us just because we were a 
cool name of the day. 


N-L: Can you elaborate a little on 
the early years of the band that are 
less well-documented? 


TM: Well, we didn’t make a lot of 
money, but we had alot of fun. That’s 
for sure. A lot of laughs and meta lot 
of cool people. 


N-L: 5" does one manage to 
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Interview with D-Plan’s Morrison 


keep a band to- 
gether for 10 years? 


TM: You don’t, 
obviously! 


N-L: It seems 
like the D.C. scene 
was hit rather hard 
recently, especially 
with the breakup of 
Burning Airlines 
and the dissolution 
of DeSoto records. 
How did these 
events hit you, and 
how did they affect 
the band ultimately? 





TM: Not at all, 
really. Bands break 
up all the time, I 
think. Everyonein- 
volved are good 
friends and will 
continue to do in- 
teresting things with their lives. 


N-L: Would the next album have 
continued on thetrack Change was pro- 
ceeding on, or gocompletelyina differ- 
ent direction from anything before? 


TM: Youknow, this is the main rea- 
sonwebrokeup. Wejustweren’tcatch- 
ing a groove anymore. We had to be, 
honest about the fact that we weren’t 


recombining our various inspirations _ 


ina clearly fresh way. It happens to the 
best of ’em and we didn’t want to 
struggle through thatlike, say, U2 does. 


N-L: When did you perceive that 
thebandhad moved froma D.C. band 
to the national scene? 


TM: After Emergency and I, think. 
But in the Internet Age, Seattle may 


_as well be next door. 


N-L: After ten years, are your 
fans now completely different from 
the fans around the time of the re- 
leases of ! or Emergency and I? 


TM: Sure. Wedidn’thave any then, 
so it’s easy to tell the two apart. 


N-L: Should music have a some- 
what competitive nature? 


TM: Absolutely. I study NBA bas- 
ketball players. I get a lot of musical 
inspiration from a curlicue Steve Nash 
lay-up, the way Iverson just goesall out, 
from Yao Ming’s attitudes about being 
in a weird and foreign culture, to MJ’s 
desire and dedication ... competition 
brings out the best in people, I think. 





Kieslowski: Cinema’s Dante? 


Film trilogy Three Colors celebrates its impressive DVD release 


BY BRIAN UDOFF 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


It is no secret to moviegoers 
around the world fortunate enough 
to have seen a Krzysztof Kieslowski 
film that he is one of the great mae- 
stros of the cinema, powerful 
enough to create fulland subtle films 
that are philosophical yet accessible, 
technically groundbreaking and yet 
admirable and coherently consis- 
tent in style and tone. His films are 
complete universes unto them- 
selves, operating under an internal 
logic that is frighteningly elegant. 
To view a Kieslowski film is to see a 
powerful, but also muted rewriting 
of the language of cinema, con- 
stantly redefining conventions 
without viewers ever questioning 
his appropriations. 

The first blow to the Kieslowski 


- VHS monopoly was dealt last year 


when his 10 part television 
miniseries, The Dekalog, was re- 
leased on three DVDs. The Dekalog 
was commissioned originally for TV 
in Kieslowski’s native Poland and 
was created after an idea his writing 
collaborator, Krzysztof Piesiewicz, 
had for a series connected to the 
notion of modern commandments 
— 10 one hour parts for each com- 
mandment. 

Kieslowski originally planned to 
script each of the parts with 
Piesiewicz and then offer nine of 
them to up-and-coming Polish di- 
rectors, keeping one for himself. 
Instead, the furious attention to 
detail led the director, then in his 
mid-40s, to take on all 10 himself in 
the span of a year, using a different 
cinematographer for each episode, 
and eventually expanding two of the 
parts into full-length movies them- 
selves, A Short Film About Killing 
and A Short Film About Love. Un- 
fortunately, the series quickly went 
out of print on DVD, although Fac- 
ets has now announced that it was 
pulled because they are working on 
a version with better source materi- 
als. 

Kieslowski and Piesiewicz fol- 
lowed up the series, after a well- 
earned break, with 1991’s The 
Double Life of Veronique, an intrigu- 
ing and provocative tale about two 
unrelated identical women, one liv- 
ing in Poland and one in France, 
who nearly meet and how their lives 
mirror and diverge from each other. 
If it doesn’t sound interesting on 
paper, take my word for it; the ex- 


ecution is masterful. 

Now, 10 years after the begin- 
ning of his next and last project, 
Three Colors, we have been treated 
to an absolutely astonishing edition 
prepared for the DVD format. This 
edition is not only insanely afford- 
able (I paid $25 for the whole set of 
three discs new at a popular online 
retailer), but the discs are also 
chock-full of enough material to ri- 
val even the much-vaunted Crite- 
rion Collection’s discs. It seems like 
the discs contain enough bonus 
footage to surpass the length ofeach 
film — and these are only one disc 
per film! Among the numerous 
treats, one can enjoy retrospective 
views of Kieslowski’s career, inter- 
views and commentary by cast and 
crew, a fascinating (though some- 
times too demonstrative) audio 
commentary by resident Kieslowski 
scholar and friend Annette Insdorf, 
behind the scenes footage, “Cinema 
Lessons” with the master himself 


If cinema will ever 
have a canonical 
figure among the likes 
of Dante, it will most 
surely be Kieslowski... 





and, best of all, virtually unseen 
Kieslowski student films recently 
unearthed and restored. It boggles 
the mind to have to choose between 
all of these on a first go. 

And then, of course, there are 
the movies themselves. Some lucky 
readers may have had the privilege 
to see them on the big screen back 
in 2001 when the trilogy of films 
was shown back-to-back-to-backin 
Shriver Hall. The films are presented 
in absolute top quality, with crisp 
high-fidelity sound and an abso- 
lutely flawless picture. While I could 
go onin depth about what the Three 
Color trilogy is about, there is no 
way to conceive of the depths of 
skill and structure contained within. 
First time viewers, though, can be 
assuaged by the fact that these hid- 
den depths are absolutely in no way 
fundamental to enjoying and re- 
specting the film on initial viewing; 
they only make it a richer text as 
: a 


Ny 
ay 


one begins to slowly absorb them. 

This is why I must declare that if 
cinema will ever have a canonical 
figure among the likes of Dante, it 
will surely be Kieslowski. The tril- 
ogy could be the equivalent of The 
Divine Comedy in the way the struc- 
ture is so carefully woven into the 
tales to create a film playful yet 
dense, and immediately recogniz- 
able as art without alienating the 
average viewer. Kieslowski himself, 
although retiring from directing 
upon completing the last film, Red, 
spent the two years between Red 
and his death in 1996 working ona 
new trilogy with Piesiewicz to be 
directed by others under the titles 
Heaven, Hell and Purgatory. 
(Heaven was released recently, star- 
ring Cate Blanchett and Giovanni 
Ribisi and directed by Run Lola 
Run’s Tom Twyker.) 

Kieslowski’s unfortunate prema~ 
ture death at age 54, shortly after 
the completion of Red, much like. 
Dante’s death just after finishing ' 
Paradiso, made his greatest achieve- ' 
ment his final statement, to say’ 
nothing of killing any hopes of him : 
reneging on his 1994 vow to retire | 
from directing. Indeed, one thing | 
the bonus material creates is this | 
sense of a void where Kieslowski ' 
should be, as well as a reverence ofa ° 
man who, while described in quite | 
human terms, inscribes an artistic | 
space seen oncea generation, if that. | 


* This sense of tragedy is only rein- | 


forced when we see brief snippets of ' 
interviews with Kieslowski, always - 
chain smoking like it were about to | 
go out of fashion. We realize what | 
an accomplishment the Trilogy ' 
truly is when it is revealed to us that ' 
each of the films were filmed con- 
tinuously over a nine-month pe- | 
riod, in the middle of which | 
Kieslowski edited Blue at night, ' 
filmed White during the day, and 
somehow polished the script for Red | 
in hours no human occupies, get- 
ting two hours of sleep a night (if 
lucky). iy 
Annette Insdorf often plagues us. 
with a horrible question — did» 
Kieslowski work so frenetically be- . 
cause he knew he was going to die 
soon, or did he die so soon because 
he worked frenetically? While the 
answer will continue to haunt loy-. 
ers of great cinema for ages, we are 
left with a trilogy (and a body of 
work) that more than proves 


_Kieslowski to be among the greatest. 
directors of all time. j 
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Crossword: Commercial Airlines 


by Emily Nalven 










Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 
Attention Nu Ro Psimembers. Your 
name is not clever. Stop sending e- 
mails about your research sympo- 
sium. You already got an article. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Raisin bits will get stuck in your teeth 
this week and will ruin your job inter- 
view. Try calling ina bomb threat to 
postpone it for a better week. 
GEMINI: (May 2]- JUNE 20) 

Bran consumption will play an im- 


Lrsra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 

The stars are hazy for you scale-types out 
there, but I think it can be said with a 
reasonable degree of certainty that 
Wednesday might bea good day. Maybe. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NovEMBER 21) 
Guy Ritchie deserves major props for 
Lock, Stock and Two Smoking Barrels. 
However, you mightnotwantto followin 
his footsteps byhaving sexwith Madonna. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Who the hell do you think youare to deny 
portant role in your life this week as the evident truth of your horoscope? You 
will Mexican food, methadone sup- will fall off a train next week, and that’s 
Positories and your spastic colon. final. 

CANCER: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Girl, you’ve got what I need. But the 
Stars say I’m just a friend. The for- 
lorn, lonely life of the medium pre- 
cludes us from ever Meeting. 


Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

I'm telling you for the last time, 
mortgaging your row house in or- 
der to buy that seven- speed 
pulsatron vibrator is a terrific idea. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Not that you have to take my word 
for it, but you’ll want to read the sex 
column. Your fascination with anal 
sex may start to make sense. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

Is it just me, or does the new Blur album 
sound just like the last four Blur albums? 
Alright, Mr. Albarn, we getit, you're from 
Great Britain. 


a a ne 
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Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) 
Stalking is a good way to get to know 
people, butitisn’t a good way for them to 
get to know you. Try calling them and 
breathing into the phone instead. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 

You shouldn’t fight it. Suspenders are 
going to be the next big thing in men’s 
and women’s style. You can either be 
with it or be a fashion victim. 
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Across 


1. large U.S. carrier based in 
Chicago 

6. teaching assistant (abbr) 

8. Mexican airline 

16. My - called life (one word) 
17. U.S. airline 

20. is (plural) 

21. Costa - (one word) 

22. Arkansas (abbr) 

23. fences in 

24. a hallucinogenic drug also 
known as acid 

26. a German car maker ora semi- 
precious stone 

28. milks (French) 

29. emitted or lost blood 

30. Cruise film “Far and -” (one 
word) 

31. resort onthe southern most tip 
of Israel 

32. put some money into the pot 
(two words) 

34. a French conjunction 

36. dons or sports 

38. hem or fix something (two 
words) 

39. airline of Spain 

42. Gore or Bundy 

44. 1000 pascals, (abbr) 

45. responds 

47. diminutive for yes 

48, promises, vows or pledges 
51. cleaner or chaster 

53. famous British prep school 
54. swallows noisily 

56. lasso, lariat or loop (esp used 
for hanging a person) 

58. with great effort or strain (with 
the word out) 

61. Internet address for Romania 
62. Sault - Marie (one word) 

63. I said what I -andI meant what 
I said (one word) 

64. evils, harms or troubles 

66. research experiences for un- 
dergraduates (abbr) 

67. bind, fasten or secure 

68. you - what you eat (one word) 
70. Miss (abbr) 

71. finish or complete 

73. American Airlines (abbr) 

74. thousands of dollars (slang) 


113. uplink or upload (abbr) 
114. with out difficulty 

115. title for a man 

116. opposite of left 

117. compact - (one word) 
119. people from Thailand 
121. former Belgian airline 
122. national German airline 
123. a chicken lays this 


Down 


1. U.S. airline 

2. neither’s partner 

3. Portuguese airline 

4. electronic letters or memos 

5. U.S. airline that is also a Greek 

letter 

6. - the season 

7. athletic center (abbr) 

8. Australian airline 

9. residential advisor (abbr) 

10. this - that (one word) 

11. cat’s word 

12. device to look at your bones 

13. integrated injection logic 

(abbr) 

14. 200 in old Rome 

15. heaven in the center of the 
@lesert 

18. takes a break 

19. Japanese airline 

25. former President and U.S. 

general (initials) — 

27. hawks, wagers or trades 

28. grassland or meadow 

29. chicken’s sounds 

30. clothing 

33. - versus them 

34, what you eat 

35. mistake 

37. Israeli airline 

41. amazement or wonder 

43. aliens according to Steven 

Spielberg’s famous film 

46. addictive computer game 

where one shoots at little aliens to 

clear the board 


49. like a monkey, gorilla or chimp 
50. scorn or scoff 

52. on the subject of 

55. employ or utilize 

57. on or about (abbr) 

59. Dutch national air carrier 

60. female (suffix) 

63. place where there is a lot of 
fighting right now 

65. Russian airline 

66. rant, ramble or rage 

69. example (abbr) 

72. closes in-on 

73. Irish national carrier 

75. break, crack or shatter 

78. nocturnal wildcat having a 
grayish/yellow coat with black 
spots 

79. an alcohol or phenol (suffix) 
83. emergency room (abbr) 

84. a low number 

86. not applicable (abbr) ‘ 

90. prefix relating to eggs or 
ovaries 

92. Brazilian city - Paolo 

93. football (abbr) 

95. to set in or insert 

97. sporting goods and outdoor 
sports store 

98. first name of a Hawaiian airline 
company or hello in Honolulu 
100. protective covering of organic 
matter suchas leaves placed around 
plants to stop growth of weeds 
101. - Exorcist (one word) 

103. largest Brazilian airline 

105. hey baby what’s your - ? (one 
word) 

107. get rid of 

108. conflicts 

109. element Einsteinium (abbr) 
t11. expire or pass away 

112. Old Dominion University 
(abbr) 

115. magnitude (abbr) 

116. element rubidium (abbr) 
118. two - by sea (one word) 

120. partner for she 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE 
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76. title for someone who went to 
medical school 

77. evil villain in Othello 

79. mineral 

80. brand of bottled water 

81. popular MTV show showing 
music videos 

82. head of a corporation (abbr) 
85. lend some money 

87. prefix for to do again 

88. scoop or serving spoon 

89. Norwegian airline 

91. France (abbr) 

93. Federal Aviation Association 
(abbr) 

94. harms, problems or troubles 
96. nation we are at war with 

98. American Eagle (abbr) 

99. via or thru 

100. word (French) 

102. opposite of yes 

104, name of Keanu Reeves’ 
character in The Matrix 

105. smack or hit 

106. low cost airline 

110. an enlisted soldier (abbr) 
111. god (Spanish) 
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‘Gender exhibit 


explores roleofwomen | 


BY MALLARY LERNER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


With so much work assigned, it’s 
| no wonder that so many of us spend 
| so much time in the library. How- 
ever, the library is not only home to 
books and a place to study. 

This month, MSEL will feature 
an exhibition on women’s gender 
roles at Hopkins. Heck, if you’re 
| going to be working at MSEL, why 
| not take a break to check out the 
| Gender Exhibit on A level. 

To celebrate Women’s History 
| Month, the Program for the Study of 
| Women, Gender and Sexuality, in 
_ coordination with two graduate stu- 
| dents in the History Department, 
| Katherine Hijar and Kate Jones, has 





| the Johns Hopkins University, 1962- 
1970 which began on March 14. 
Not only does the exhibit reveala 





ment of women at Hopkins, but it 
| also intends to illustrate that the is- 


| sues presented are still worthy of | 


| study and discussion at the present 
| time. 

Additionally, itis hoped that stu- 
dents will become more aware of the 
| availability ofarchival resources here 
at Hopkins. 

The exhibit recreates the time 
| before 1970, “when Hopkins was an 


shows the transition beginning on 
Nov. 10, 1969 which marked the first 
year in which females were admitted 
to Hopkins as undergraduate stu- 
| dents,” according to a press release 
from the Program for the Study of 
Women, Gender and Sexuality. 
Through the use of “images pub- 
lished in Hullabaloo, the Hopkins 


News-Letter, Going Co-Edbrings this 
moment to print.” - 

The photos and “text originating 
between 1962 and 1972 showcase 





organized an exhibit entitled Going | 
Co-Ed: Representations of Gender at | 


variety of responses to the enroll- | 


exclusively male institution, and | 





yearbook, and the Johns Hopkins | 


Hopkins decision to go co-ed,” ac- 
cording to the press release. 

Hopkins’ decision to go co-ed oc- 
curred around the same time as the 
decision of the Ivy League schools to 
admit women. 

Around the same time, Hopkins 
found itself facing “financial troubles 
and the administration feared that 
without the acceptance of women, 
male applicants would be drawn to- 
wards other schools,” thus increas- 
ing Hopkins’ need for money. 

Slowly, women were admitted to 
Hopkins. 

“In 1970, 90 female undergradu- 


Parade starts Greek 
Independence Day 


BY PATRICK KERNS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


On Sunday, March 30, the 7th An- 


| nual Greek Independence Day will 


take place in Baltimore’s own 
Greektown. 
The parade is set to start at 2 p.m. 
at Eastern Avenue at Haven Street. 
The parade celebrates the March 


| 25, 1821. On that day, Greece signed 


the Declaration of Independence 
from the Ottoman Empire. 

Greece first came under Ottoman 
domination in 1453, the year that 
Constantinople fell. 

In 1821, a portion of Greece broke 
away from the Empire. However, the 
majority of Greece itself remained as 
a part of the Ottoman Empire until 
1922. 

For Greeks, March 25isalsoaholy 
day. Orthodox Christians observe 


| the Annunciation ofthe Virgin Mary. 


This day is marked with a feast 
accompanied by prayer, the Divine 





the time period surrounding 








Thursday, March 27 


ON CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m.- 5:30 p.m. PreHealth: In- 
forrkation Session on Medical Col- 
‘lege of Wisconsin. Join Laura M. 
Klocker, Admissions Recruiter, for 
an information session in the 
Sherwood Room of Levering Hall. 
For more information, visit http:// 
‘www.advising.jhu.edu. 


8:00 - 5:30 p.m. Women’s Tennis 
at Home: Cheer on the Women’s 
Tennis team as they take on Wash- 
ington College this afternoon on 
Homewood Field. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-516-7490 or visit 
http://www. hopkinssports.com. 


8:00 p.m.- 10:00 p.m. Foreign Sym- 
posium Presents Life in Debt: Join 
the Foreign Symposium as they take 
alookat “how the policies of global- 
ization and free trade devastate in- 
digenous ways of life, with a focus 
on Jamaica.” This event will take 
place in Bloomberg 272 and is free 
and open to the public. For more 
information, call 410-516-8214. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Emerging 
Artists at the City Gallery: Pay a 
visit to the City Gallery this after- 
noon to witness the works of Balti- 
more artists. This is “the 13th An- 
nual Open Juried Student Exhibition 
by the Maryland Federation of Art.” 
The price of admission is free. City 
Gallery is located at 330 North 
Charles St. in Baltimore. For more 
information, call 410-685-0300. 


8:00 p.m. Defending the Caveman: 
Watch Rob Becker's play at the Lyric 

era House today. The House is 
located at 140 W. Mount Royal Ave. 
in Baltimore. It’s “about the ways 
menand women struggle to relate to 
one another.” For more informa- 

_ tion, call 410-494-2714. 


8:00 p.m. Intimate Apparel: Visit 
Center Stage, located at 700 N. 
Calvert St. in Baltimore for this play. 
“It's the story of an African-Ameri- 
can woman living in Manhattan at 
the turn of the century. She has a gift 
for j 4 ig i q 


lingerie, and her cre- 





Liturgy (a combination of commun- 
ion and prayer for the entire church 


at MSEL 





ates made up 4.7 percent of the total 
undergraduate enrollment. The 69 
who lived on campus resided in 
McCoy. Just two years later, in 1972, 
women constituted 18 percent of 
Hopkins undergraduates,” stated the 
press release. 

For more information about the 
exhibition, contact Terri Dannettel 
at terri@jhu.edu, or call410-516-6166. 

For more information concerning 
the history of women at Hopkins, go 
tohttp://www.jhu.edu/~gazette/1994/ 
nov0794/female.html or visit http:// 
www. jhu.edu/~jhumag/1199web/co- 
ed.html. 


community all at once) and other 
prayers and worship. 

The parade is held each year in 
remembrance of those who died in . 
the wars of independence against the 
Ottoman Empire, in celebration of 
the founding of Greece and its tradi- 
tion of democracy. 

The parade also serves to teach 
others about Greek culture and lan- 
guage. 

This year the parade will feature 
over 100 different groups marching 
to the delightful tunes of traditional 
Greek music. 

Marching bands, military groups 
and government officials will also be 
there. 

The festivities are expected to draw 
over 30,000 people to the parade, 
making for a truly spectacular event. 

Being Greek is not a requirement 
to partake in the fun that this parade 
will provide. All ethnicities are en- 
couraged to attend the parade and 
experience a slice of Greek life. 

For more information visit http:// 
www.greekparade.com. 
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ations are popular with socialites and 
prostitutes alike. She falls in love, but 
must make difficult decisions about 
marrying.” Tickets are $10 for stu- 
dents with valid ID. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-332-0033. 


8:00 p.m. Dames at the Sea: Watch 
this “campy Broadway musical spoof 
that involves a tap dancer from Utah 
who heads for Broadway with dreams 
of making it big. She encounters a 
songwriting sailor who happens to be 
from her hometown. The tap dancer, 
Ruby, scores a small part in a new 
show, falls in love with the sailor, Dick, 
and endures opening night disas- 
ters.” Tickets start at $15. For more 
information, call 301-924-3400. 


8:00 p.m. The Return to Morality: 
Watch this “fast-paced comedy that 
satirizes the merchandising of Ameri- 
can morality by the media and politi- 
cians and wonders who really is ‘wag- 
ging the dog’.” This play will take 
place at the Red Stage at Howard 
Community College in Columbia, 
Mad. For more information, call 410- 
772-4900. 


8:00 p.m. Prude Danish Starring 

Jackie Mason: Watch Jackie Mason 

in this play that pokes fun at America. 

The play will take place at the Warner 

Theater, located at 13th Street NW in 

D.C. For more information, call 202- 
783-4000. 


7:30 p.m. Richard III: Catch this 
Shakespeare classic at the 
Shakespeare Theatre, located at 450 
7th Street, N.W. in D.C. The play 


stars Wallace Acton. Tickets range 


from $16 to $66. For more informa- 
tion, call 202-547-1122. 


7:30 p.m. Leonard Bernstein’s 
Candide will be performed by the 
Peabody Opera Theatre and Peabody 
Concert Orchestra. “Candide isa bit- 
ing satire with an undercurrent of 
haunting pathos ... full of lascivious 
aristocrats, bloodthirsty brigands, 
and monks” quotes the Peabody In- 
stitute. This concert will be directed 
by John Lehmeyer and performed in 
Friedberg Hall. Tickets are $8 for stu- 
dents with a valid ID. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. Ain’t Misbehavin’ : The 
Fats Waller Musical Show: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theatre 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 
formance of Murray Horowitz’ and 
Richard Maltby, Jr.’s, Ain’t 
Misbehavin’ : The Fats Waller Musi- 
cal Show, directed by Kenny 
Robertson, with music by Thomas 
“Fats” Waller. This play will take place 
in Kreeger Auditorium. For more in- 
formation, call 202-554-9066. 





Friday, March 28 


ON CAMPUS 


3:00 - 5:30 p.m. Men’s Baseball at 
Home: Cheer on the Men’s Baseball 
team as they take on Gettysburg col- 
lege this afternoon on Homewood 
Field. For more information, call410- 
516-7490 or visit http:// 
www.hopkinssports.com. 
7:30 p.m. The Edge at Hopkins: This 


oo” >» ie 


BY TRAVIS KAIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


If you consider yourself a fan of 


| opera, you should check out an up- 


coming opera concert at JHU. 

This Sunday, March 30, some of 
the finest young opera talent in all of 
America is coming to Hopkins’ very 
own Shriver Hall for a concert that is 
scheduled to being at 4 p.m. 

This concert is just one in a series 
of concerts presented by Hopkins in 
the Homewood campus. 

This concert is presented by the 
Baltimore Opera Studio. It will fea- 
ture a mix of operettas, opera arias 


jouney ti Song rete 
of Wednesday Noon series 


BY TRAVIS KAIM 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTrer 


Who says that there’s nothing free 
for college students anymore? The 
Wednesday Noon Series is sponsored 
by the Johns Hopkins University Of- 


and ensembles. 
Each will be performed by four of 


' the finalists of the Baltimore Opera 


Studio national competition. Call it 
the American Idol of the opera world, 
if you so wish. 

With James Harp, the artistic ad- 
ministrator of the Baltimore Opera 
Company, as piano accompaniment 
and personal commentator, this is 
sure to bea great afternoon for every- 
one in attendance. 

This event is sponsored by the 
Peggy and Yale Gordon Trust in 
memory of Peggy F. Gordon. 

Tickets cost a mere are $13 for 
students with valid ID if purchased 


fice of Special Events. 

The series features musical and 
artistic entertainment that seeks to 
both enlighten and enliven the 
Hopkins audience. 

As part of this week’s Wednesday 
Noon Series, tenor Issachah Savage 


Opera tenor graces Peabody 





Hip happenings in Balto 


BY MICHELLE FIKS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Midterm week is no reason to let 
yourself be confined to the 
Homewood campus. In order to fully 
maximize those hours spent in front 
of the books, take some time off and 
explore what is happening this week 
in Baltimore. 

Baseball season has begun. The 
Baltimore Orioles are playing sev- 
eral games in Camden Yards this 
week. Justa short drive away and you 
can revelin partaking in that glorious 
American pastime while simulta- 
neously enjoying the current streak 
of gorgeous weather. 

This Sunday, the Inner Harbor will 


host the 2003 Kidney Walk. The 5k 
walk starts at Rash Field, located in 
the Inner Harbor. Plan to come early, 
because registration starts at 9 a.m. 
The actual walk begins an hour later. 
The walk will raise money for patients 
suffering from kidney diseases. 
Money will also go towards research 
and helping patients with organ trans- 
plants. For more information on the 
Kidney Walk 2003, contact Jennifer 
Russ at 410-494-8545. 

Everyone’s favorite rocker from 
the 90s, Billy Corgan, is coming to 
town. For more information on his 
concert with his new band, see the 
listed Events below. Whatever you 
do, get out there and explore Balti- 
more! 


t 








on Sunday. 

However, students can buy tick- 
etsin advance for only $11 with their | 
J-Card. Be sure to call ahead if pos- | 
sible. 

For more information on this up- 
coming opera concert, call 410-516- 
7157. f 

You can also visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~special.html or con- 
tact the Hopkins Office of Special 
Events at specialevents@jhu.edu. 

These sources ofinformation will 
provide you with more details about 
many of the interesting musical 
events listed in the Events section | 
this and every other week. 


will perform. Savage will take to the 
stage in Shriver Hall to perform A 
Journey in Song. 

Journey isa quite literally a chro- 
nological journey. It takes its audi- 
ence from the classical Baroque pe- 
riod all the way up to the diverse 
music commonin the 20th century. 

- Catch this midday treat from one 
of the finest tenors in the Baltimore 
area, right in our very own back- 
yard. Each performance that is part 
of the Wednesday Noon Series will 
take place in Shriver Hall Audito- 
rium. 

These events run from 12 p.m. 
until 1 p.m. They showcase a differ- 
ent aspect of the performing arts 
every week. Admission to any of 
these dates is free, and no tickets are 
required. 

However, organizers with the Of- 
fice of Special Events do recom- 
mend thatifyou require five or more 
tickets, you should call 410-516- 
7157 ahead for reservations. ; 

If you are interested in finding 
out some of the future plans for this 
program, visit its web site at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~special/ | 
Wednesday.html. em | 

attire AF% 












is religion, Hopkins style. What hap- 
pens when you get voted off the is- 
land? Who are youwhen Evan doesn't 
give you the jewelry? What are you 
going to do when Simon calls you 
"less than mediocre?" Come out to 
the EDGE@HOPKINS —asafe place 
towrestle with these questions in both 
the context of reality TV and Jesus’ 
own teachings about the things that 
matter most in life. This event will 
take place in Shaffer 3. There willbea 
live band, dramas, a speaker and lots 
of free food! This event is sponsored 
by the Hopkins Christian Fellowship. 
For more information, contact Julie 
Blauwkamp at 
justsayjulie85@hotmail.com. 


8:00 p.m. Throat Culture Spring 
Show: Visit Arellano Theater this af- 
ternoon to see Hopkins’ “only sketch 
comedy group” as they delight you 
with “sketches, videos, songs, dances 
and every other performanceart form 
you can think of as they make fun of 
the school we all love to hate!” For 
more information, contact Anna at 
anna@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. Ensemble Galilei: Visit the 
Evergreen Carriage House this 
evening to listen to a performance of 
Irish, Scottish and Celtic folk music 
on ancient instruments. For more 
information, call 410-516-0341. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00a.m.-5:00 p.m. Emerging Art- 
ists at the City Gallery: Paya visit to 
the City Gallery this afternoon to wit- 
ness the works of Baltimore artists. 
This is “the 13th Annual Open Juried 
Student Exhibition by the Maryland 
Federation of Art.” The price of ad- 
mission is free. City Gallery is located 
at 330 North Charles St. in Baltimore. 
For more information, call 410-685- 


0300. 


7:30 p.m. Leonard Bernstein’s 
Candide will be performed by the 
Peabody Opera Theatre and Peabody 
Concert Orchestra. “Candide isa bit- 
ing satire with an undercurrent of 
haunting pathos ... full of lascivious 
aristocrats, bloodthirsty brigands, 
and monks” quotes the Peabody In- 
stitute. This concert will be directed 
by John Lehmeyer and performed in 
Friedberg Hall. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. The Prisoner of Second 
Avenue: Visit the Vagabond Theater, 








CLUBS 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 ‘ 
Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 203 E. Davis St., 410-752-6886 

Paloma’s, 15 W. Eager St:, 410-783-9004 

Rec Room, 512 York Rd., 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 

The Spot Nite Club, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 











Pec (COMEDY: 
Comedy Pactoty, se Light ¢, 40-75categ ee 


Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 4 


10-576-8558 
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located at 806 South Bro 

Baltimore for this Neil anaes 
edy about, “a Stressed-out business 
man and his long-suffering wife. It 
is directed by Mike Moran, stars 
Tony Colavito and Joan Crooks.” 
Tickets are $10 for students. For 


more information, call] 410-563- 
9135. aie 


8:00 p.m. Intimate Apparel: Visit 
Center Stage, located at 700 N. 
Calvert St. in Baltimore for this play. 
“It's the story of an African-Ameri- 
can woman living in Manhattan at 
the turn of the century. Shehasa gift 
for designing lingerie, and her cre- 
ations are popular with socialites 
and prostitutes alike. She falls in 
love, but must make difficult deci- 
sions about marrying.” Tickets are 
$10 for students with valid ID. For 
more information, call 410-332- 
0033. 


8:00 p.m. Defending the Caveman: 
Watch Rob Becker's playat the Lyric 
Opera House today. The House is 
located at 140 W. Mount Royal Ave. 
in Baltimore. It’s “about the ways 
men and women struggle to relate 
to one another.” For more informa- 
tion, call 410-494-2714, 


8:00 p.m. Arthur Miller Play 
Comes to Town: Watch Death of a 
Salesman performed at the Paragon 
Theater, located at 9 W. 25th Street 
in Baltimore. Tickets are $15. For 
more information, call 410-467- 
1966. 


8:00 p.m. The Return to Morality: 
Watch this “fast-paced comedy that 
satirizes the merchandising of 
American morality by themediaand 
politicians and wonders who really 
is ‘wagging the dog’.” This play will 
take place at the Red Stage at Howard 
Community College in Columbia, 
Md. For more information, call 410- 
772-4900. 


8:00 p.m. Prude Danish Starring 
Jackie Mason: Watch Jackie Mason 
in this play that pokes fun at 
America. The play will take place at 
the Warner Theater, located at 13th 
Street NW in D.C. For more infor- 
mation, call 202-783-4000. 





Saturday, March 29 — 


ON CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. HABIJAM at HOPKINS: 
HABIJAM is a fundraising concert 
sponsored by JHU Habitat for Hu- 
manity. For your $5 ticket, you can 
listen to JHU groups such as The 
Entertainers Club, All Nighters, 
Gospel Choir, Escape Plan, Buttered 
Niblets and Octopodes. There will 
also be a raffle for a prize to be 
awardedattheendofthenight. Tick- 
ets are $8 for all others. For more 
information, contact Meredith at 
mers@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~habitat. 


8:00 p.m. Throat Culture Spring 
Show: Visit Arellano Theater this 
afternoon to see Hopkins’ “only 
sketch comedy group” as they de- 
light you with “sketches, videos, 
songs, dances and every other per- 
formance art form you can think of 
as they make fun of the school we all 
love to hate!” For more informa- 


tion, contact Anna at 
anna@jhu.edu. 
’ OFF CAMPUS 


! 


11:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Emerging 
Artists at the City Gallery: Pay a 
visit to the City Gallery this after- 
noon to witness the works of Balti- 


more artists. This is “the 13th An- © 


nual Open Juried Student 
Exhibition by the Maryland Fed- 
eration of Art.” The price of admis- 
sion is free. City Gallery is located at 
330 North Charles St. in Baltimore. 
For more information, call 410-685- 
0300. 


2:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. Intimate 
Apparel: Visit Center Stage, located 
at 700 N. Calvert St. in Baltimore for 
this play. “It's the story of an Afri- 
can-American woman living in 
Manhattan at the turn of the cen- 
tury. She has a gift for designing 
lingerie, and her creationsare popu- 
lar with socialites and prostitutes 
alike. She fallsin love, but must make 
difficult decisions about marrying. 

Tickets are $10 for students with 


valid ID. For more information, call 


410-332-0033. 


_ 2:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. Dames at 
the Sea: Watch i ioe niegh 
way musical spoo invo 
saipAances from Utah who heads for 

- Broadway with dreams of making it 
big. She encounters a songwriting 


ve , j arco = 


sailor who happens to be from her 
hometown. The tap dancer, Ruby, 
scores a small partinanewshow, falls 
in love with the sailor, Dick, and en- 
dures opening night 
disasters.” Tickets start at $15. For 
more information, call 301-924-3400. 


2:00 p.m., 3:00 p.m. and 5:00 
p.m. Defendingthe Caveman: Watch 
Rob Becker's play at the Lyric Opera 
House today. The House is located at 
140 W. Mount Royal Ave. in Balti- 
more. It’s “about the ways men and 
women struggle to relate to one-an- 
other.” For more information, call 
410-494-2714. 


2:30and 8:00 p.m. Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
: The Fats Waller Musical Show: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theatre 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 
formance of Murray Horowitz’ and 
Richard Maltby, Jr.’s, Ain’t 
Misbehavin’ : The Fats Waller Musi- 
cal Show, directed by Kenny 
Robertson, with music by Thomas 
“Fats” Waller. This play will take place 
in Kreeger Auditorium. For more in- 
formation, call 202-554-9066. 


2:30 and 8:00 p.m. The Return to Mo- 
rality: Watch this “Fast-paced com- 
edy that satirizes the merchandising 
of American morality by the media 
and politicians and wonders who re- 
ally is ‘wagging the dog’.” This play 
will take place at the Red Stage at 
Howard Community College in Co- 
lumbia, Maryland. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-772-4900. 


7:30 p.m. Billy Corgan with Zwan & 
Queens of the Stone Age: Check out 
Billy Corgan, formerly of Smashing 
Pumpkins, with his new band, called 
Zwan & Queens of the Stone Age. 
They will be performing at Towson 
Town Center, located at 8000 York 
Road. Tickets are only $24.50 for stu- 
dents. For more information, call 410- 
481-SEAT. 


7:30 p.m. Leonard Bernstein’s 
Candide will be performed by the 
Peabody Opera Theatre and Peabody 
Concert Orchestra. “Candide is a bit- 
ing satire with an undercurrent of 
haunting pathos ... full of lascivious 
aristocrats, bloodthirsty brigands, 
and monks” quotes the Peabody In- 
stitute. This concert will be directed 
by John Lehmeyer and performed in 
Friedberg Hall. Tickets are $8 for stu- 
dents with a valid ID. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. The Prisoner of Second 
Avenue: Visit the Vagabond Theater, 
located at 806 South Broadway, in 
Baltimore for this Neil Simon com- 
edy about, “a stressed-out business 
man and his long-suffering wife. It is 


directed by Mike.Moran, stars Tony | 


Colavito and Joan Crooks.” Tickets 
are $10 for students. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-563-9135. 


8:00 p.m. Arthur Miller Play Comes 
to Town: Watch Death of a Salesman 
performed at the Paragon Theater, 
located at 9 W. 25th Street in Balti- 
more. Tickets are $15. For more in- 
formation, call 410-467-1966. 


8:00 p.m. Prude Danish Starring 
Jackie Mason: Watch Jackie Mason 
in this play that pokes fun at America. 
The play will take place at the Warner 
Theater, located at 13th Street NW in 
D.C. For more information, call 202- 
783-4000.” 


8:00 p.m. Symphony With a Twist: 
Visit the Joseph MeyerhoffSymphony 
Hall this evening to hear the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra put on a 
performance entitled Classics and the 
Cinema, with a pre-concert jazz by 
the Dontae Winslow Quartet. Cock- 
tails will be served at 6:30 p.m. For 
more information, call 410-783-8000. 


8:00 p.m. National Chamber Orches- 
tra: The National Chamber Orches- 
tra will perform John Rutter’s Re- 
quiem, Wilberg’s My Shepherd Will 
Supply My Need, Elgar’s Sospiri, fol- 
lowed by Rutter’s Feel the Spirit. The 
performance will be conducted by Dr. 
Will Kesling. For more information, 
call 301-762-8580. 


8:00 p.m. On Golden Pond: Visit 
the Mechanic Theater this evening 
to watch veteran actor Jack Klugman 
star in On Golden Pond. This is a 
drama about “an elderly couple 
sharing their 44th year at Golden 
Pond. They are joined by their 
daughter and her son in this touch- 
ing story of a couple facing their 


twilight years together.” The Me-. 


chanic Theater is located at 25 
Hopkins Plaza in Baltimore. For 
more information, call 410-481- 
SEAT. 


8:00 p.m. Professional Bull Riders 
Come to Town: You know you want 
to get up and ride with one of them! 
Visit the 1st Mariner Arena this 
evening to catch yourself some ac- 
tion, and perhaps even a cowboy, as 
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you see these world champions. For 
moreinformation, call 410-727-8211. 





Sunday, March 30 


ON CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m. Throat Culture Spring 
Show: Visit Arellano Theater this af- 


ternoon to see Hopkins' “only sketch . 


comedy group” as they delight you 
with “sketches, videos, songs, dances 
andevery other performance artform 
you can think of as they make fun of 
the school we all love to hate!” For 
more information, contact Anna at 
anna@jhu.edu. 


4:00 p.m. Baltimore Opera Studio 
Performs: Be the first to hear four up 
and coming opera stars with the Bal- 
timore Opera Studio in the Shriver 
Hall Auditorium. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-7157 or e-mail 
specialevents@jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. Student Council Elections 
Rules Meeting: Visit the Glass Pavil- 
ion this evening if you are interested 
in running for a spot on Student 
Council this semester. For more in- 
formation, contact BoE@jhu.edu or 
visit the Web site http://www. jhu.edu/ 
~ugelect. 


OFF CAMPUS 


9:00 a.m. Kidney Walk 2003: This 
charity walk will benefit the thou- 
sands of Maryland kidney patients 
who need YOUR help. Registration 
starts at 9 a.m. and the walk is sched- 
uled to begin at 10 a.m. The fun be- 
gins at Rash Field. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-494-8545. 


2:00 p.m. Defending the Caveman: 
Watch Rob Becker's play at the Lyric 
Opera House today. The House is 
located at 140 W. Mount Royal Ave. 
in Baltimore. It’s “about the ways men 
and women struggle to relate to one 
another.” For more information, call 
410-494-2714. 


2:00 p.m. Arthur Miller Play Comes 


_to Town: Watch Death ofa Salesman 


performed at the Paragon Theater, 
located at 9 W. 25th Street in Balti- 
more. Tickets are $15. For more in- 
formation, call 410-467-1966. 


2:30 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. Intimate Ap- 
parel: Visit Center Stage, located at 
700 N. Calvert St. in Baltimore for 
this play. “It's the story ofan African- 
American woman living in Manhat- 
tan at the turn of the century. She has 
a gift for designing lingerie, and her 
creations are popular with socialites 
and prostitutes alike. She falls in love, 
but must make difficult decisions 
about marrying.” Tickets are $10 for 
students with valid ID. For more in- 
formation, call 410-332-0033. 
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2:00 p.m. - 4:00 P.M. Seventh An- 
nual Greek Independence Day Mid- 
Atlantic Parade: Join in for some 
Greek fun this afternoon for some 
“Spirit of America, Legacy of Greece, 
Freedom and Democracy for All. ... 
There will be more than 100 march- 
ing groups in ethnic costumes, in- 
spiring floats, marching bands, mili- 
tary units, government officials and 
media personalities.” The parade will 
kick off on Eastern Avenue in 
Greektown. For more information, 
call 410-625-GREK. 


2:30 p.m. and 7:30. The Return to 
Morality: Watch this “Fast-paced 
comedy that satirizes the merchan- 
dising of American morality by the 
media and politicians and wonders 
who really is ‘wagging the dog’.” This 
play will take place at the Red Stage at 
Howard Community College in Co- 
lumbia, Maryland. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-772-4900. 


3:00 p.m. Baltimore Mandolin 
Quartet: This Baltimore quartet will 
perform pieces by Bach, Duke 
Ellington and Harold Arlen on the 
mandolin. With David Evans on the 
first mandolin, Laura Norris on the 
second mandolin, Jonathan Jensen 
on the mandola and Tony Norris on 
guitar. This concertis part ofthe “Sun- 
day Sweets” series, so enjoy comple- 
mentary coffee and pastries before 
the show. For more information, visit 
http://www.strathmore.org 





Monday, March 31 


ON CAMPUS 


4:00pm. DSAGA Opening Ceremo- 
nies: This afternoon, the Sherwood 
Room will play host to the opening 
ceremonies of DSAGA’s Awareness 
month. Today’s activities will include 
a general welcome and introduction 
to the 2003 Awareness Days program. 
Music and food will follow during the 
reception. For more information, e- 
mail dsaga@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Emerging Art- 
ists at the City Gallery: Pay a visit to 
the City Gallery this afternoon to wit- 
ness the works of Baltimore artists. 
This is “the 13th Annual Open Juried 
Student Exhibition by the Maryland 
Federation of Art.” The price of ad- 
mission is free. City Gallery is located 
at 330 North Charles St. in Baltimore. 
For more information, call 410-685- 
0300. 


3:05 p.m. Baltimore Orioles vs. 
Cleveland Indians: Cheer on the Bal- 
timore Orioles as they pummel the 
Indians in Camden Yards this after- 


‘noon. For more information, call 410- 


685-9800. 





Tuesday, April 1 


ON CAMPUS 


3:00 - 5:30 p.m. Men’s Baseball at 
Home: Cheer on the Men’s Baseball 
team as they take on Dickinson col- 
lege this afternoon on Homewood 
Field. For more information, call 410- 
516-7490 or visit http:// 
www.hopkinssports.com. 


3:00- 5:00 p.m. Men’s Tennis at 
Home: Cheer on the Men’s Tennis 
team as they take on Dickinson col- 
lege this afternoon on Homewood 
Field. For more information, call 410- 
516-7490 or visit http:// 
www.hopkinssports.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00a.m.-5:00 p.m. Emerging Art- 
ists at the City Gallery: Pay a visit to 
the City Gallery this afternoon to wit- 
ness the works of Baltimore artists. 
This is “the 13th Annual Open Juried 
Student Exhibition by the Maryland 
Federation of Art.” The price of ad- 
mission is free. City Gallery is located 
at 330 North Charles St. in Baltimore. 
For more information, call 410-685- 
0300. 


7:00 p.m. Ted Brown Paints 
DaVinci’s Famous Works: Balti- 
more artist Ted Brown will recreate 
some of DaVinci’s mostnoted works, 
such as The Last Supper and Mona 
Lisa. Thisis not an eventto be missed. 
The price of admission is free. This 
event will take place at Frederick 
Community College, located at 7932 
Opossumtown Pike, in Frederick 
County. For more information, call 
301-846-2512. 


7:30 p.m. Dames at the Sea: Watch 
this “campy Broadway musical spoof 
that involves a tap dancer from Utah 
who heads for Broadway with dreams 
of making it big. She encounters a 
songwriting sailor who happens to be 
from her hometown. The tap dancer, 
Ruby, scores a small part in a new 
show, falls in love with the sailor, Dick, 
and endures opening night disas- 
ters.” Tickets start at $15. For more 
information, call 301-924-3400. 


8:00 p.m. Madea’s Class Reunion: 
Prepare to laugh extensively as you 
listen to Tyler Perry’s “series of comic 
plays.” This one centers around what 
happens at a 50th year high school 
reunion, Tickets start at $29.50. This 
play will be shown in the Warner 
Theater, located at 13th Street, N.W. 
in Washington, D.C. For more infor- 
mation, call 202-783-4000, 


8:00 p.m. Rent Comes to Baltimore: 
Quite possibly the most hyped musi- 
cal of our day, Rent is coming to Bal- 
timore to lend its distinctive edge to 
the streets of Baltimore. The play will 
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beat the Lyric Opera House, located 
at 140 W. Mount Royal Ave. in Bal- 
timore. The play is loosely based on 
Puccini’s La Boheme and is set in 
New York’s East Village. It tackles 
the issues of AIDS, homosexuality, 
living each day to its fullest and the 
strength of the human spirit. Tick- 
ets start at $32.50. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-481-SEAT. 


8:15 p.m. Musical Recital: Join Don 
Watts on cello and Kevin McCarter 
on piano at the Harold J. Kaplan 
Concert Hall as they perform works 
by Sammartinit and Brahms. Tick- | 
ets are only $5 for students. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 





Wednesday, April 2 


ON CAMPUS 


3:00- 5:00p.m. Women’s Tennis at 
Home: Cheer on the Women’s Ten- 
nis team as they take on Dickinson 
college this afternoon on 
Homewood Field. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-516-7490 


8:00pm. MTV Real World Alums 
at JHU: Come to the Glass Pavilion 
in Levering Union to see Chris and 
Aneesa, recent cast members on 
MTV’s Real World 11: Chicago. 
They will talk about their experi- 
ences in being openly homosexual 
on an internationally popular tele- 
vision show. For more information, 
e-mail dsaga@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Emerging 
Artists at the City Gallery: Pay a 
visit to the City Gallery this after- 
noon to witness the works of Balti- 
more artists. This is “the 13th An- 
nual OpenJuried Student Exhibition 
by the Maryland Federation of Art.” 
The price of admission is free. City 
Gallery is located at 330 North 
Charles St. in Baltimore. For more 
information, call 410-685-0300. 


7:05 p.m. Baltimore Orioles vs. 
Cleveland Indians: Cheer on the 
Baltimore Orioles as they pummel 
the Indians in Camden Yards this 
evening. For more information, call 


410-685-9800. 


8:00 p.m. Rent Comes to Balti- 
more: Quite possibly the most 
hyped musical of our day, Rent is 
coming to Baltimore to lend its 
distinctive edge to the streets of 
Baltimore. The play is loosely 
based on Puccini’s La Boheme and 
is set in New York’s East Village. It 
tackles the issues of AIDS, homo- 
sexuality, living each day to its full- 
est and the strength of the human 
spirit.For more information, call 
410-481-SEAT. 
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THE SATURDAY NIGHT LIVEQUIZ 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Marcu 27, 2003 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558), 
Win $10 worth of munchies. 
Must redeem within 30 days, 





Fornearly 30 years, dateless wonders, comedy fans and drunken 
idiots have stayed up late on Saturday nights to catch the weekly 
hijinx of the not-ready-for-prime-time players of Saturday Night 
Live. As chronicled 62 times a day on Comedy Central and E!, SNL 
has had its upsand downs. The sketch comedy show has provided 
America an outlet to make fun of its politicians and celebrities, a 
place to see musicians do live performances, and numerous catch 
phrases to repeat the rest of the week. SNL has run the gamut from 
unleashing superstars such as Bill Murray, Mike Myers and Adam 
Sandler upon the world, to giving us “legends” like Chris Parnell, 
Morwenna Banks, and Charles Rocket. Who is Charles Rocket, 
you ask? Beats me. So now Live from New York, it’s the Saturday 
Night quiz! 


Get your answers in 
by 5 p.m. on Tuesday. 
Youcan bring them into 
the office, e-mail them 
to news.letter@jhu.edu 
or fill out the quiz online 
(at http:// 
www.jhunewsletter.com). 


The winner gets $10 
worth of goodies from 
our sponsors, Eddie’s 
Market and Eddie’s Li- 
quors on the 3100 block 
of St. Paul. So just fill out 
the quiz and win $10 worth of stuff. Featuring a cartoon by Robert 
Smigel! 


OURTESY OF HTTP:// 
WAYNE.S. WORLD.FREE.FR/WAYNE/ 
This famous SNL skit inspired two movies. 





1. Before I delve to deep into the many cast members, let’s talk 
about who makes it all happen, and who gets to collect the fattest 
paycheck every week. This shouldn’t be too hard for you guys: 
what Canadian created, produced, left, and came back to produce 
again on Saturday Night Live? 


2. Unlike most shows on television, SNL has been on this planet 
longer thana normal college student has. Its debut was in 1975 and 
it has run consistently ever since, making it twice as old as The 
Simpsons and a quarter as old as Bob Hope. For a show to survive 
25 plus years on the air, it had to have a great start. After the 
departure of the original cast, SNL jumped onto a rocket powered 
ratings slide, with a terrible new cast. In fact only two players 
survived the dreadful 1980 season. Who were they? 


3. Longevity is rewarded in Studio 8-H. Many hosts like Alec 
Baldwin, Tom Hanks and Christopher Walken keep coming back 
for more. Also, some cast members (Kevin Nealon cough cough) 
stuck around long after they’ve worn out their welcome. Then 





again, there are some cast members who we never wanted to leave 
like Will Ferrell and the late Phil Hartman. Who has hosted the 
most times, and which cast member stayed on the cast the longest? 


4. One of the great things about Saturday Night Live is that it’s 
filmed in New York City, so ifI wasn’t so lazy, I could get up off my 
butt and try to get tickets to a live taping. With my luck, I’d get 
tickets to my least favorite episode of every two years, when an 
Olympian hosts. Speaking of the legendary Studio 8-H, for whom 
was it created for originally? I'll tell you this much, it wasn’t for the 
Spartan Cheerleaders. 


5. The most popular and timeless sketch on SNL is of course its 
faux newscast, Weekend Update. The Daily Show stole some ofits 
thunder, but it still remains one of my primary sources for fake 
news. Weekend Update has been host to a myriad of legendary 
moments and characters like Opera Man, news for the hearing 
impaired and the Imposter Neil Diamond meeting the real Neil 
Diamond. Which weekend update anchor was fired amid con- 
troversy and replaced by Colin Quinn? 


6. SNL pretty much parodies the same things over and over 
again: politics, talk shows and musicians. Another frequently seen 
routine on SNL is its game show parodies. Who could forget 
winners like “Whose Most Grizzled,” Nickelodeon’s Kids vs. 
Grownups and the Japanese Game Show. Of course this 
Quizmaster’s favorite is Celebrity Jeopardy. The sketch always 
stands out as a bright part in any episode. Ben Stiller doing a spot- 
on impression of Tom 
Cruise is an image 
burned forever in my 
mind. Who played the 
host Alex Trabek and 
who was Trabek’s chief 
antagonizer? 


7. Most of the cast 
members pop up in 
small roles in movies 
and television while on 
theshowandthen move 
on to movies if they are 
lucky, TV if they are 
pretty funny, and well I 
don’t know where the 
rest go. ManySNLI play- 
ers have had success on 
another long running 
comedy series: you 
guessed it, The Simpsons. Hank Azaria and Phil Hartman both 
had recurring roles and Conan O’ Brian wrote for both shows. 





OF HTTP://WWW.ANGELFIRE.COM/ 
TV2/KISSJIMMYFALLON/ 
Jimmy Fallon, shown here, is one of the two 


current Weekend Update anchors. 


COURTESY 





Those three weren’t the only ones; which SNL actor voiced Marge’s 
high school love interest Artie Ziff? 


8. Saturday Night Live is mostly known for comedic moments 
and many quotable lines, but occasionally is host to more signifi- 
cantand legendary TV moments thanks in part to the magic oflive 
television. One of the all time legendary 
SNL moments and infamous TV mo- 
ments is when Sinead O’Connor tore up 
a picture of the pope after her 
performance. Ironically, she upstaged the 
host that night, who was also planning a 
political message. Perhaps more ironi- 
cally, O'Connor now says that she is an 
ordained priest. Who hosted the night 
Sinead O’Connor made her controver- 


= ial protest? 
COURTESY OF HTTP.// 

NBCPUBLISH.CONSOLE.NET/ 
Chris Kattan, a.k.a. Mango, 


is one funny looking guy. 


9. I don’t want to go on too long about 
the outstanding SNL cast members who 
have died early deaths following their 
time on the show, but I don’t want to ignore one of the funniest all 
time actors: Jim Belushi. Besides his stint on SNL, he taught ushow 
to party in Animal House and how to rock in The Blues Brothers. 
During the early years, the incomparable John Belushi rose to 
stardom with his gibberish spouting Samurai character. What 
were the only English words he ever uttered? HINT: He said them 
to Richard Pryor on “Samurai Hotel.” 


10. Finally, SNL has become a breeding ground for some of the 
best comedy duos of the last few decades. Remember the great 
duos like Aykroyd and Belushi, Farley and Spade, Carvey and 
Myers’s Wayne and Garth, and Kattan and Ferrell’s the Butabi 
Bros? The SNL comedy duo of the new century star in what has 
become my new favorite skit, the Internet college show “Jarrett’s 
Room.” Jimmy Fallon plays Jarrett, but who is his “best friend and 
roommate, Gobe”? 


BONUS: Name as many SNL movies as you can! 


Answers to Last Week’s Quiz: 
1. Carnival Cruise Lines 

2. 1931 

3. Adventureland 

4, Hawaii 

5. Knoxville Tenn., Wigsphere 
6. Gilbert Godfrey 

7. Palancar Reef 

8. Puerto Rico 

9. Samba 

10. Rhodes 
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